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OXFORD BOOKS 


LE REPAS DU LION by FRANCOIS DE CUREL. 


Edited by Alexander G. Fite. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
$1.00 


This edition is eminently suited for advanced work in high school, or second 
or third year in college. The Repas du Lion is one of the strongest and most 
successful plays of this very unusual dramatist, presenting in an eloquent and 
forceful manner the age-long struggle between capital and labor. The author’s 
remarkable gift for delving into the uttermost recesses of human conduct is 
strikingly illustrated by the splendid character study we find throughout the play. 


NATHAN, DER SQUATTER-REGULATOR von CHARLES SEALSFIELD. 


Abridged and Edited by Bernhard Alexander Uhlendorf. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. $1.00 


This text is intended to make accessible to the student of German in our 
schools and colleges for the first time a narrative which describes in language 
not at all difficult an important epoch in the evolution of American civilization, 
and resuscitates bygone times and conditions with a fidelity unsurpassed by 
American romancers who have portrayed life of early pioneer days. 
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THE EPILOGUE TO DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


By Watson KIRKCONNELL 


The Epilogue to Dramatis Personae is a brief deliverance of 
Browning’s mature beliefs in religion and philosophy. The volume 
to which it forms a pendant was published in 1864, when the poet 
was in his fifty-second year and at the height of his powers. He 
had given the world no poetry for nearly ten years, and this decade 
of silence had witnessed a growth and conflict of human philoso- 
phies that had stirred the spiritual life of England to its depths. 
Moreover, Mrs. Browning had died in 1861, and a man of Brown- 
ing’s temperament must have been driven by this bereavement to 
a profound scrutiny of the fundamental facts of life. In every 
way we are led to expect in Dramatis Personae a serious exposition 
of his ultimate philosophy, and in the Epilogue a cogent recapi- 
tulation of that faith. 

To appreciate fully, however, the point and application of his 
teaching, we must examine for a moment the chief currents of 
thought in the years during which this volume was being written. 
There was first of all the steady advance of scientific thought which 
culminated in Charles Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1859. Four 
years later, in 1863, The Geological Evidence of the Antiquity of 
Man came from the pen of Sir Charles Lyell, the greatest geologist 
of the century. These books established, once for all, the con- 
tinuity of man with the lower animals, and many years passed 
before scandalized ecclesiastics ceased to fight against facts and 
proceeded to raise religion to a higher and more inspiring plane 
by the adoption and sublimation of the principle of evolution. 
This duty is almost immediately, in Dramatis Personae, performed 
by Browning in no unsuccessful manner. 
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Another feature of the times was the great Oxford Movement 
inaugurated by those Anglicans who sought to preserve and in- 
tensify aspects of religion most typical of the Church of Rome. 
These Tractarians held that the Church of England was part of 
the visible Holy Catholic Church and could, through the unin- 
terrupted personal delegation of sanctified authority from bishop 
to bishop through eighteen centuries, claim, unbroken and undi- 
minished, the prerogatives of the primitive church, conceived of as 
sacerdotal authority divinely bestowed. Many of the Tractarians, 
including John Henry Newman, went over to Rome; but many 
others remained technically in the Anglican Church. These latter 
formed in 1860 the “ English Church Union” with the avowed 
purpose of upholding the use of eucharistic vestments, elaborate 
ritual, incense, and other perquisites of the Roman Church. Public 
feeling ran high and in 1860 and 1861 violent riots broke out in 
London against the ritualist party. Some measure of justification 
for this popular outburst came in 1864, when the Pope issued a 
Syllabus declaring that no man is free to adopt and profess the 
religion he considers true according to the light of reason; that 
the Church has the right to employ force in order to impose its 
doctrines; that metaphysics cannot and ought not to be pursued 
without reference to ecclesiastical authority; that Catholic states 
are wrong to allow foreign. immigrants to exercise their own re- 
ligion in public; and that the Pope expressly refused to make 
terms with progress, liberalism, and modern civilization. 

The extremes of the religious reactionaries strengthened the 
hands of the Broad Church party (best represented by Dr. Jowett), 
which was interested in German criticism and the scientific phi- 
losophy of the day. The year 1860 had been marked by the death 
of Baur, the head of the Tiibingen school, whose History of the 
Church had been an epoch-making work. In that same year ap- 
peared a volume of Essays and Reviews by seven English writers, 
of whom six were clergymen. ‘The views advocated in these essays 
seem mild enough to-day, and many of them would be accepted 
by most well-educated clergymen, but at the time they produced a 
very painful impression. The whole spirit of the volume is per- 
haps expressed in the observation that 


If any one perceives to how great an extent the origin itself of Christi- 
anity rests upon probable evidence, his principle will relieve him from 
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many difficulties which might otherwise be very disturbing. For relations 
which may repose on doubtful grounds as matters of history, and, as 
history, be incapable of verification, may yet be equally suggestive of 
true ideas with facts absolutely certain—that is, they may have a spiritual 
significance although they are historically false. 












In 1863, John Colenso, Bishop of Natal, was deposed and ex- 
communicated by his fellow bishops of the Anglican Church for 
certain critical studies of the Pentateuch. The most notable book 
of this year was a Life of Christ by the profound French scholar, 
Ernest Renan, which maintained a rigid exclusion of all super- 
natural factors. 

Another disturbing factor of the times, and one which menaced 
Christianity far more closely, was the growing interest in psychical 
research and the attempt to prove scientifically that the “ spirits ” 
of dead people exist. D. D. Home, an American medium, was one 
of the leading exponents of spiritism in Browning’s day, and won 
full credence from Mrs. Browning, to her husband’s unbounded 
disgust. 

As might have been expected, Dramatis Personae, published in 
1864, is colored through and through with these contemporary 
conceptions and speculations, yet the point of view is typically 
Browning’s own, from which he scans out and considers the thought 
of the day. 

Three short poems, Prospice, May and Death, and A Face, seem 
to spring directly from the death of his wife, and have no inten- 
tional further application. 

Six others, which form the body of the volume, set forth his 
philosophical views at great length. Gold Hair is a frank counter- 
blast to Hssays and Reviews. In it, he tries to support the idea 
of Original Sin by recounting a story of secret covetousness in a 
Breton saint. Mr. Sludge, the Medium, explains the trickery and 
warped psychology of professional spiritists, illustrating at once 
the credulity of the public and the self-deception of the medium. 
In Caliban upon Setebos, Browning, pursuant on the doctrine of 
evolution, represents an undeveloped savage mind ruminating on 
the nature of God, and, even in his crude way, reaching out after 
higher conceptions. In Abt Vogler and Rabbi Ben Ezra, he places 
in the mouths of a German composer and of a famous Jewish 
scholar his favorite conception of man, the finite, developing 
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steadily towards his full realization in the infinite. A Death in 
the Desert represents the last words of the Apostle John, in which 
he maintains the essential truth of Christianity underneath the 
change of superficial aspects which the progressive development of 
man’s spiritual life makes necessary. 

A second group of six poems deals with the principle of Love, 
on which the whole of his moral and religious doctrine rests. 
Love, for him, not only constitutes the nature of God and the 
moral ideal of man, but is also the purpose and essence of all 
created being. Three poems, James Lee’s Wife, The Worst of It, 
and Confessions, set forth the supreme value of love even in the 
face of estrangement, infidelity, and impending death respectively. 
Three others, Youth and Art, Dis Aliter Visum, and Too Late, 
arraign the sin of suppressing love through cowardice or calculat- 
ing worldly wisdom, and so blighting the development of the soul. 

The Epilogue sums up the volume. In it, Browning sets forth 
in dramatic monologues two of the outstanding faiths of the day 
and then answers them in thirty-six short lines which contain the 
master-arguments of his philosophy. 

The first speaker is given as David. The scene pictured is the 


dedication of Solomon’s temple in Second Chronicles, chapter 5: 


The Levites, being arrayed in white linen, stood at the east end of the 
altar, and with them an hundred and twenty priests; and it came to pass, 
as the trumpeters and singers were as one, to make one sound to be 
heard in praising and thanking the Lord; and when they lifted up their 
voice with the trumpets and praised the Lord, saying, For he is good; 
for his mercy endureth for ever; that then the house was filled with a 
cloud, even the house of the Lord; so that the priests could not stand to 
minister by reason of the cloud: for the glory of the Lord had filled the 
house of God. 


The very few critics, such as Berdoe and Mrs. Orr, who have 
commented on the poem, take this first monologue literally. It 
represents, they say, the conception of God as the Old Testament 
David had it, as a terrible, all-glorious Deity who revealed Himself 
to His chosen people on certain extraordinary occasions as a cloud 
or a pillar of fire. But there are certain difficulties in the way of 
this interpretation. At the time of the dedication of the temple, 
here depicted, King David had been seventeen years dead. Brown- 
ing, too, often enunciates the gradual development of man’s re- 
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ligious conceptions as a perfectly natural process, in which the 
highest conceptions of any age are right for that age. David’s 
views present the highest point reached by the purest Theism of 
the Hebrew people, yet Browning, in the third section of the 
Epilogue, rebukes him as “ witless alike of will and way divine.” 
The poet would hardly waste time in 1864 A. D. condemning 
David for holding in 1000 8. c. views which he himself has often 
declared to be justified in that day. A further complication arises 
from the fact that in the poem Saul, published in 1855, he had 
already bestowed on David the views of the third speaker of the 
Epilogue. 

There seems no doubt to my mind that in this first section of 
the Epilogue Browning has set forth, symbolically, a point of view 
which was finding acute expression in England at the time he 
wrote this poem, namely, the intense sacerdotalism of the Oxford 
Movement and the Church of Rome. To such superlatively ortho- 
dox Christians, our knowledge of the Divine is gained through 
special revelation; God’s will is manifested in His church; and 
in the “ sacred ” edifices, with their priestly services and sanctified 
ceremonial, we come into the Holy of Holies, into the presence of 
the glory of the Lord. 

As the first speaker expresses the faith of reactionary orthodoxy, 
so the second speaker gives us the conclusions of despairing scepti- 
cism to which a frank recognition of modern advances in knowledge 
seemed to drive the sincere but broadminded Christians of the 
day. The spokesman here is Renan, perhaps France’s greatest 
scholar during the century, whose rationalistic Vie de Jésus had 
caused a tremendous stir at its publication in 1863. 

Renan did not seek to overthrow Christianity. He attempted 
rather “to serve religion by trying to carry it into the region of 
the unassailable, beyond particular dogmas and supernatural be- 
liefs.” The general conclusions to which he was driven, however, 
were those of a grave Stoic pessimism, and are so represented by 
Browning in the second section of the Hpilogue. His speech 
there may be roughly paraphrased as follows: Christ, here symbol- 
ized by the Biblical Star of Bethlehem, came to man as a new 
conception full of infinite hope and promise. There was no longer 
a great gulf fixed between the nature of man and the nature of 
God, for here the Divine seemed to stoop and touch the human 
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and to thrill to the fervent love of man’s heart. But man fails 
to preserve this fervor and this vision. His conception of the 
personal, loving nature of God in Christ changes to that of a 
Divine Being, distant and omnipotent, unmoved by any feeling 
for our natures and infirmities. The next natural step, on the 
extension of our knowledge of the infinity of the universe, is the 
denial of even this superhuman deity. Man is left alone, a 
spiritual orphan. There are many lights in the world which he 
may study, many phases of scientific truth. But how shall Sci- 
ence take the place of the incarnate God who came to earth? With 
the death of Christianity and the dethronement of the Deity, man 
finds himself the highest form of life in the world; but the greatest 
thinkers, on realizing this, are appalled, for man instinctively 
wants something to which he can look up. Hence even the highest 
types of mankind find this abolition of the Divine repugnant and 
hateful. 

Renan thus shows disillusionment as to special revelation, along 
with regret for the lost ideal. He assumes that in years to come 
men will resign themselves to uncertainty and at last will confront 
the eternal problems of religion with scarcely an effort for their 
solution. It is the modern savant’s despair of discovering the 
truth about the spiritual world. Religious aspiration and emotion 
are all that can be ours, and all effort after a systematic knowledge 
of the unseen world must be abandoned in despair. 

Such, then, are the two typical views set forth: David’s represent- 
ing that of the orthodox reactionaries who embraced revealed re- 
ligion and the Church without any concern for truth, and Renan’s 
that of the baffled liberal Christian who has sought to reconcile 
reason and religion. 

To both of these speakers Browning delivers a sweeping rebuke. 
“ Friends,” he says, “ you are blankly ignorant of God’s will and 
God’s ways. I have heard your views. Now listen to my explana- 
tion of it all.” 

“ Heaven’s high,” he proceeds, “does intertwine with earth’s 
low.” The life of the universe is a manifestation of God, slowly 
expressing itself under aspects that press back towards the Divine. 
God is immanent in man and is likewise the character towards 
which he strives in his age-long process of development. It is not 
to abstract mankind in general that we must turn to realize this, 
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but to the individual. Every man, even the humblest and most 
insignificant, has his unique personality, differing from every 
other, in which this spiritual principle is working itself out. As, 
in legends, Arctic currents gathered around some point of rock, 
giving it momentary importance, and then swept over it and on 
to another, so the forces of the world, evil and good, gather round 
each man, shaping by their influence the development of the 
spiritual essence within him, until “the life, his product” is 
“ gained.” This sustained strife of spiritual forces goes forward 
incessantly, evolving the nature of God in mankind; yet it is not 
a vast impersonal process, a great chemical action in which men 
are only inert molecules, for the individual lives with their dis- 
tinct individual characters and experiences are the medium through 
which the evolution goes on. 

Thus Browning declares to the Churchman that God’s presence 
is not limited to the buildings of brick and stone within which man 
has tried to confine Him; nor is His worship peculiarly served by 
ritual and ceremony. For God is actually present in His universe ; 
He is the principle that gives it life and meaning; and the strenu- 
ous moral activity and spiritual growth of man are the highest 
forms of worship, for thereby comes the progressive realization of 
potential divinity. 

And to the sceptic liberal, he declares that a calm survey of the 
universe does not wipe out the conception of God given us by 
Christ. For God is incarnate, potentially, in all mankind, and as 
man develops, the nature of God, the ideal towards which he 
strives, becomes more and more evident through the evolving 
nature of humanity. The incomplete knowledge and faltering love 
of mankind are revelations of the complete knowledge and perfect 
love of God: 

That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows, 


Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Become my universe that feels and knows. 


Wesley College, Winnipeg, Canada. 








MIDNIGHTS MEDITATIONS (1646). A BIBLIO- 
GRAPHICAL PUZZLE 


By C. A. Moore 


As religiosity rose to high-tide in the seventeenth century, 
English poets became more generally obsessed than before with 
the notion that the most befitting subject for poetical treatment 
was death—death in its most gruesome and moving circumstances. 
This morbid ideal is stamped upon most of the literature of the 
time, from the bottom of the poetical scale to the top. Quanti- 
tatively at least all previous efforts were surpassed in 1640 by 
A Buckler against the Fear of Death; or Pious and Profitable 
Observations, and Consolations, which has the distinction of being 
the longest poem of the kind in English and perhaps the most 
lugubrious. The hideous frontispiece—a medley of coffin, skull, 
skeleton, and other conventional memento mori devices—announces 
the book as the composition of “E. B. minister in G. B.”, and on 
the title-page that follows the initials E. B. are repeated. John 
Payne Collier gave a complete description of the volume and haz- 
arded the conjecture that it was the work of Edward Browne.* 
Corser merely repeated this conjecture.? The Dictionary of 
National Biography, however, includes it among the productions 
of Edward Benlowes, and the Catalogue of the British Museum 
assigns it (tentatively) to Edward Barker, of Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

Apparently it has escaped the notice of bibliographers that 
Midnights Meditations of Death: With Pius and Profitable Obser- 
vations, and Consolations (1646)—a work curiously suggestive of 
Young’s Night Thoughts in title as well as substance—is nothing 
more than a reissue of A Buckler against the Fear of Death— 
from the same plates, but under a new title and without the origi- 
nal frontispiece and Dedication. Midnights Meditations is de- 
scribed on the title-page as “ Perused by Francis Quarles a little 


1 Bridgewater Catalogue, 1837, p. 41; rptd. in A Bibliographical and 
Critical Account of the Rarest Books in the English Language, 1866, 1, 
119-121. 

* Thomas Corser, Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, 1860-83, vi, 309. 
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before his Death,” “ Published by E. B.”, and printed by John 
Macock. Misconstruing the first two of these phrases, Watt * 
assigned the authorship to Quarles, and was followed in this error 
by Lowndes * and Hazlitt.’ The divine Quarles was mentioned, 
of course, for the purpose of advertisement. The author was E. 
B. This time the initials are explained in the Catalogue of the 
British Museum as those of Edward Benlowes. 

In 1650 the same book was issued a third time under still another 
title, Death Dis-sected: or, a Fort against Misfortune in a Cordiall, 
compounded of many pious and profitable Meditations on Mans 
Mortalitie. This came out as the production of T. J., whose full 
name, Thomas Jordan, was attached to a very fulsome Epistle 
Dedicatory. In view of this work, Grosart decided in his edition 
of Quarles * that Watt and Hazlitt had necessarily been wrong in 
attributing Midnights Meditations to Quarles. All that Quarles 
had to do with it, he concluded, was to “ peruse” the volume, the 
real author being the hack-writer Jordan. In reaching this con- 
clusion, Grosart evidently misunderstood the phrase “ Published 
by E. B.” as Watt and Hazlitt had done. Although this was not 
an uncommon way of indicating the authorship of a book, he must 
have taken the phrase in the modern sense and therefore assumed 
that Midnights Meditations came out anonymously. He thus 
prepared himself to accept Jordan’s claim to the authorship as 
bona fide. Surely Grosart did not know the character of the City 
Poet so well as we might have expected of him. Jordan’s part is 
now generally recognized ; he annexed to his credit this performance 
as he did various other works that bear his name.’ 


* Robert Watt, Bibliotheca Britannica, 1824, 1, 785 m. 

“W. T. Lowndes, The Bibliographer’s Manual, 1864, 111, 2022. 

5'\W. Carew Hazlitt, Hand-Book, 1867, p. 493. 

*The Complete Works in Prose and Verse of Francis Quarles, 1880, 
Memorial Introduction, xxxi-xxxiii. 

* Death Dis-sected was unknown to Watt (see “ Death”). Hazlitt in- 
cludes it among the works of Thomas Jordan (Collections and Notes, 
1876, p. 241. It is there dated 1649, and in Gray’s Index to Hazlitt, 
1864). Whether the bibliographer had examined the volume or not, 
he evidently did not detect Jordan’s plagiarism. Collier (who seems not 
to have known Midnights Meditations) concludes his description of A 
Buckler against the Fear of Death: “It is worth noting, that Thomas 
Jordan made use of some waste copies of this book to defraud such as 
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When we realize that the three books are identical in text, one 
fact is clear: the versifier E. B. published, in 1640, a volume of 
solemn mortuary sentiment which has served to enhance the repu- 
tation of Quarles, Benlowes, Barker, Browne, and Jordan for 
piety, if not for poetry, and left his own identity unrevealed. 
There is little to recommend any of the various conjectures of 
authorship that have since been advanced. Benlowes was thought 
of partly because the author of Theophila was addicted to the most 
doleful verse, partly because he was a friend of the peruser Quarles, 
If all other objections were removed, there would still remain the 
impossibility of explaining why he should call himself “ minister. 
in G. B.” The case for Edward Barker is quite as weak. Even 
if we accept Calamy’s statement that Barker “ had a peculiar fancy 
for divine poetry, and completed a book of it in imitation of Mr, 
Herbert ”—a work which nobody has ever been able to discover— 
he could hardly have qualified for A Buckler against the Fear of 
Death in 1640. Barker entered Caius College, Cambridge, in the 
Easter term of 1637 at the age of sixteen and took his Bachelor’s 
degree in 1640-41. It is unlikely that this prolonged meditatio 
mortis was composed by an undergraduate in his teens, even an 
undergraduate at Cambridge in the seventeenth century. Both the 
poem and the Dedication argue years of maturity. Afterwards 
Barker was minister at Eye; but in 1640, during his senior year 
at college, he was probably not a “ minister in G. B.” or elsewhere. 
Collier’s guess rests upon firmer ground. We at least know that 
there was a minor poet named Edward Browne writing verse at 
this time. In 1642 he published A rare Paterne of Justice and 
Mercy; exemplified in the many notable and Charitable Legacies 
of Sir James Cambel, Kt., etc., to which are appended several 
poems. Obviously, however, Browne gives a full account of him- 


would pay him for dedications: he printed a new title to it without date, 
calling it ‘Death Dissected, or a Fort against Misfortune,’ and palmed 
it off upon the unsuspecting as his own composition.... Jordan was 
unquestionably a great trickster in these matters; but he had usually the 
excuse of what Chaucer calls ‘a hateful good ’-poverty.” (loc. cit.) Gro- 
sart would have been less easily deceived if he had known of the original 
(1640) work. 

§ John Venn, Biographical History of Gonville and Caius College, 1349- 
1897, 1, 327. Venn quotes from Calamy (11, 420) the reference to Barker’s 
poetical talent. 
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self, and it goes to show conclusively that he was never at any 
time a clergyman. It is a matter for surprise that the honor has 
never been conferred upon Edward Bagshaw, especially since he 
sometimes used the expression “Published by E. B.” and had 
local connections in Northamptonshire as the author of the origi- 
nal Dedication seems to have had. But here again “ minister in 
G. B.” would be unaccountable. 

My own conjecture is that the author of the original work fol- 
lowed a practice very common at the time by punning upon his 
name in the title, that A Buckler against the Fear of Death was 
the production of the clergyman Edward Buckler, who matricu- 
lated at Oriel College, Oxford, June 20, 1628, aged eighteen,° 
and was therefore thirty years old in 1640. Of his later life there 
is the following account in Calamy’s Nonconformist’s Memorial *° 
in connection with the Puritan clergymen of Hampshire who were 
ejected from their livings at the Restoration: 

He was much the gentleman, a good preacher, and a good writer. He 
had been one of Oliver Cromwell’s chaplain’s, and preached before him 
four times a year, for which he received 20 1. After he was ejected he 
lived privately at Bradford Abbis, in Dorset, where he followed the busi- 
ness of malting, and preached but seldom; except in and about the year 
1672, at a gentleman’s house, where few if any were admitted beside the 
family. He frequently attended at the public church. 


Calamy’s account throws no light whatever on Buckler’s activi- 
ties until long after the year 1640, and the mere remark that he 
was “a good writer” is of slight evidential value. Moreover, 
there seems to be only the thinnest evidence that Buckler published 
at all. We do know, however, that in 1647 he collaborated with 
another minister in a controversial tract called 

Certaine Queries concerning the lawfullness of imposing 
and taking of the Negative Oath, Propounded by some 


Ministers under Restraint in the Garrison of Weymouth, 
and answered 


E. B. Weymouth 
By and Ministers of and 


Ps. &s L Melcomb-regis. 


At any rate, we now have an E. B. who is a minister and who so 


®* Joseph Foster, Alumni Owonienses, etc., 1888 (Buckler, Edward, 
gent ”’). 1° 1802-03, 1, 262. 
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designates himself on the title-page of his publication. In 1647 
Buckler was located at Weymouth. Where he was seven years 
earlier, when the Buckler was published, I have been unable to 
discover; but I suspect he was then “minister in G. B.” The 
dropping of this description from the 1646 issue means only that 
he had now left his living at G. B., as we know he had done by 
1647. 

The mere fact that we have no acknowledged specimens of his 
verse is no proof that he wrote none. Poetry was still looked 
upon with grave suspicion by many good Englishmen, especially 
clergymen of the Puritan faction. Buckler would have no great 
desire to advertise his relations with the Muse. Although much 
worse religious rhyme was written in the seventeenth century, 
there is no reason for supposing that a man of Buckler’s reputed 
intelligence could not have turned off, at the age of thirty, a fat 
volume of stanzas of which the following selection from Meditation 
I is a fair specimen: 


If I must dye, I’ll catch at every thing 
That may but mind me of my latest breath, 
Deaths-heads, graves, knells, blacks, tombs, all those 
shall bring, 
Into my soul such useful thoughts of death, 
That this sable King of fears, 
Though in chiefest of my health 
He behind me come by stealth, 
Shall not catch me unawares. 


When-e’re I visit any dying friend, 
Each sigh and scrich, and every death-bed grone 
Shall reade me such a lecture of mine end, 
That I’ll suppose his case will be mine own. 
As this poore man here doth lie 
Rack’d all o’re with deadly pain, 
Never like to rise again, 
Time will come when so must I. 


Thus ghastly shall I look, thus every part 
Of me shall suffer, thus my lips shall shrivel, 
My teeth shall grin, and thus my drooping heart 
Shall smoke out sighs and grones; and all the evil 
Which I see man lye under, 
What sinne earns and death doth pay, 
I shall feel another day. 
Sinne from torment who can sunder? 
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Thus will my mournfull friends about me come: 
My livelesse carcase shall be stretched out. 
I must be packing to my longest home: 
Thus will the mourners walk the streets about. 
Thus for me the bells will toll: 
Thus must I bid all adieu, 
World, and wife, and children too: 
Thus must I breathe out my soul. 


At other fun’ralls when I see a grave, 
That grave shall mind me of mortalitie. 
I'll think that such a lodging I must have: 
Thus in the pit my bones must scattered lie; 
Here one bone and there another, 
Here my ribs, and there my scull, 
And my mouth of earth be full. 
I must call the worms my mother. 


This is undoubtedly miserable stuff. And yet Benlowes, Quarles, 
or any of the other writers to whom it was then ignorantly assigned 
need not have felt dishonored by the imputed authorship. Possibly 
the substitution of a new title for the second issue may mean that 
the printer was finding it difficult to dispose of his stock. But in 


itself this fact would not signify that the performance was rated 
low by the public. It came out at the time when excitement over 
the meeting of the Long Parliament rendered Englishmen com- 
paratively indifferent to every kind of writing except ecclesiastical 
and political controversy. Jordan had a keen sense for popular 
values. It means much that he saw fit to revive the work when 
the occasion seemed more propitious, the year after the triumph 
of Puritanism over royalty. No volume of the time is more typical 
of vulgar taste in poetry. The writer presented on a gigantic, 
an exhaustive, scale what others undertook piecemeal. In exe- 
cution his work is inferior to Henry Vaughan’s The Charnel- 
House (1651) ;** yet the two poems are identical in spirit. In the 
same spirit Thomas Flatman, in a sense the last of this school of 
vermicular poets, one who was to carry over into the Restoration a 
somewhat attenuated form of the melancholy habit, composed his 
Dooms-Day Thought. Anno. 1659.* Flatman was looked upon 


11In Olor Iscanus. Works, ed. Grosart, 1, 75. 
12 Poems and Songs, 4th ed., 1686, p. 76. 
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as a real poet, and his poem is a distinct step towards Young and 
Gray; but how slight the difference between A Buckler against the 
Fear of Death and the solemn piety of Flatman’s 


Go to the dull Church-yard and see 
Those Hillocks of Mortality. 

Where proudest Man is only found 
By a small swelling in the Ground? 
What crowds of Carcasses are made 
Slaves to the Pickax and the Spade! 
Dig but a foot, or two, to make 

A Cold Bed, for thy dead Friends sake, 
Tis odds but in that scantling room, 
Thou robb’st another of his Tomb, 
Or in thy delving smit’st upon 

A shinbone, or a Cranion. 


Unwwersity of Minnesota. 





DID CHRETIEN IDENTIFY THE GRAIL WITH 
THE MASS? 


By Artuur C. L. Brown 


So far as is known Chrétien’s Perceval, written about 1175, 
contains the first mention of the Grail, and all other Grail stories 
are based on this account. Many books on the origin of the Grail 
have been written, but nobody has yet edited this first Grail 
romance upon which everything else rests. We have today no 
exact idea of what Chrétien wrote. 

Sixteen Mss. of Chrétien’s Perceval are known: 9 in France, 
1 in Belgium, 2 in Switzerland, 1 in Italy, 2 in London, and 1 
in Edinburgh. One of these Mss., that at Mons in Belgium, has 
been printed by Potvin in an edition of 300 copies, of which North- 
western University has one. Another Ms., that called Cangé 
(Paris 794), has been privately printed in a small edition for his 
seminar students by Professor Baist.1_ He gave me a copy of this 
private reprint. 


1A reissue of this with notes and glossary exists, G. Ragoczy, Freiburg, 
n. d. [1912]. 
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All students of the Grail hitherto have been content to base 
upon these two Mss. their knowledge of what Chrétien wrote and 
this in spite of their being aware that other Mss. diverge some- 
what widely. The late Professor Foerster once remarked that 
these divergences were perhaps great enough to make a critical 
edition of the romance impossible. 

Chrétien twice describes the Grail at some length: first when 
Perceval saw it at the castle of the Fisher King,? and again when 
Perceval related to his cousin what he had seen.*? In neither of 
these passages does Chrétien attach the slightest Christian coloring 
to the Grail. Some critics, indeed, have thought that the proces- 
sion at the Grail castle must be borrowed from the processions of 
the church. This is not probable. Not every procession comes 
from the church service, and this procession, which includes sev- 
eral women (the Grail was carried by a beautiful girl) is most 
unlike any of the usual processions of the church. 

The only place, therefore, in which Chrétien indicates any con- 
nection, whatsoever between the Grail and the Mass occurs near 
the end of his unfinished Perceval at a point 2800 verses after the 
longer accounts of the Grail. Here a Christian explanation of the 
Grail is put into the mouth of a hermit who turns out to be Per- 
ceval’s uncle. 

The passage is a trifle corrupt in the Mss. which are printed by 
Potvin and Baist respectively, but a comparison, of a third Ms., 
Paris 12,577%, which I have consulted in a rotograph belonging to 
the Modern Language Association, has enabled me, as I hope, to 
grasp the sense of every verse. 

After having been reproached for riding in armor on Good 
Friday, Perceval went to confess to a hermit, and told him, among 
other things, that he had seen the Grail. The hermit’s reply con- 
tains the following verses: 


“He whom one serves with it (i. e., the Grail) is my brother.* 


2 Ed. Baist, vv. 3180 f. 
5 Ibid., vv. 3518 f. 


* Paris Ms. 12,577, folios 37-8 Ed. Baist, 6377-6393 
Cil qui on en sert est mes freres Cil cui lan an sert fu mes frere 
Ma suer et soie fu ta mere Ma suer e soe fu ta mere 


E du riche pescheur croi E del riche pescheor roi 
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My sister and his was your mother. 
And of the Rich Fisher, I believe 

That he is son to that king 

Who makes himself served with the Grail. 
But do not think that he has 

Luce or lamprey or salmon 

With a single oiste, this we know, 

That one brings to him in this Grail 
He sustains and comforts his life. 

So holy a thing is the Grail 

And it is so spiritual, 

That he needs for his life nothing more 
Than the oiste that comes in the Grail. 
Fifteen years he has been so 

That he has not gone out of the chamber 
‘Where you saw the Grail enter.” 


Of course the word “ oiste,” which occurs twice within seven 
verses of this passage, absolutely identifies the Grail with the Mass. 
“ Oiste”’ can be nothing else than the Latin word hostia which 
means the sacrifice, or the consecrated wafer. If this passage be 
genuine, no doubt can exist that Chrétien identified Grail and 
Mass. 

For a number of years I have suspected the word “ oiste” in 
this passage to be an interpolation. So far back as'1916 I ex- 


Paris Ms. 


Q’il est filz a celui roy 

Q’ du graal servir se fait 
Mes ne cuide pag que il ait 
Luz ne lamproie ne saumon 
Se d’une seule octte non 

Q’ on en ce graal li porte 


Sa vie en soustient et conforte 
Tant sainte chose est li greaus 
Et al est tant esperitaus 

Q’a sa vie plus nen couvioit 
Q’loiste qui du greal vient 


Xx ans a la estre ainsi 
E hors de la chambre nissi 
Ou le graal veil entrer. 


Baist 


Qui filz est a celui ce croi 
Qui del graal servir se fait 
E ne cuidiez pas que il ait 
Luz ne lamproies ne saumons 
D’une seule oiste ce savons 
Que I’an an ce graal aporte 


Sa vie sostient e conforte: 
Tant sainte chose est li graax 
E tant par est esperitax 

Que sa vie plus ne sostient 
Que Voiste qui el graal vient 


Quinze anz a ja esté ensi 
Que hors de la chanbre n’issi 
Ou le graal veis antrer. 
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pressed in print my doubts about this word.’ My theory is that 
some copyist, full of the idea that the Grail was the cup of the 
Mass, inserted into Chrétien’s verses the word “ oiste” in order to 
bring them into harmony with the belief of his day. 

My theory is not especially daring. Several Mss. of the Per- 
ceval (Paris 794, 1429, 12577, and Montpellier 249) in a later 
visit made by Gawain to the Grail castle, contain interpolated 
verses which explain that the Grail is the cup of Joseph of Arima- 
thea.° This explanation has been recognized by everybody as an 
interpolation, because it contradicts the whole point of the episode 
which is that Gawain left the castle without learning the meaning 
of the Grail. We know, therefore, that copyists have interpolated 
ecclesiastical explanations into our Mss. of the Perceva? although 
hitherto no interpolation has been detected in Chrétien’s part of 
the romance. Why should we believe that they always respected 
Chrétien’s part of the text, which isin the same Mss., and was 
copied by the same hands? 

If Chrétien had meant to connect the Grail with the Mass he 
would, I think, have given us some hint of the matter in his earlier 


Ed. Potvin, 7789-7805 


Cil cui l’en sert, il est mes frére, 
Ma suer et soie fu ta mére, 
Et del rice Pescéour croi 


Que il est fius 4 celui roi 

Qui del Graal servir se fait; 
Mais ne quidiés pas que il ait 
Lus ne lamproie ne saumon; 
D’une sole oiste li sains hom 
Quant en ce Gréal li aporte, 


Sa vie sostient et conforte, 
Tant sainte cose est li Graaus; 
Et cil est si esperitaus 

K’a sa vie plus ne covient 
Que l’oiste qui el Gréal vient. 


Xx ans i a estet ensi 
Que fors de la cambre n’issi 
U le Gréal véis entrer. 
5 Modern Philology, xIv, 402. 
*See Potvin’s edition, Iv, 5, vv. 20,295 f., and notes. 
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and more detailed accounts. It is not in the style of Chrétien— 
in fact not in the style of anybody having the slightest artistic 
ability—after repeatedly picturing the Grail in a purely secular 
way, and after a verse which mentions several kinds of fish (luce, 
lamprey, salmon) abruptly to introduce a word with such high 
ecclesiastical associations as “ oiste.” Had Chrétien meant to 
identify the Grail with the Mass he would not have made the 
connection in such a brief and casual way, and would not have left 
a matter of such importance to depend merely on a single word. 
It is a more reasonable hypothesis, and more respectful to Chré- 
tien as an artist, to suppose that these verses in the speech of the 
hermit have been tampered with. If we reject these seven verses 
as spurious we shall restore complete consistency to Chrétien’s 
various accounts of the Grail. Everywhere except in these few 
verses he describes it as a purely secular talisman. 

Until a few months ago I could offer no tangible evidence in 
support of my theory. The three accessible Mss. all contain the 
word “ oiste.” The Flemish version gives at this place the word 
“oiste.” Wolfram’s Parzwal, too, seems to indicate that the 
German poet followed an original with this reading. 

The object of the present paper is to call attention to a passage 
in the prose version of Perceval that was printed at Paris in 
1530. This variant passage has escaped the attention of all stu- 
dents of the Grail story. The prose of 1530 has been accessible 
only at Paris and London. Last year the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation through its committee procured a rotograph of the entire 
book which is deposited at the Library of Congress. From this 
rotograph I have transcribed the variant passage to which I call 
your attention. This passage makes Chrétien’s presentation of 
the Grail consistent, and eliminates all reference to the Mass. 
It agrees almost exactly with the three Mss. that we know, except 
in the suspicious verses. The passage is as follows: 

Perceval has wandered for five years without thinking of God. 
After having been rebuked one day for riding in warlike trappings 
on Good Friday, he went to confess to a hermit. The hermit said 
to him, among other things: * 


™ Perceval printed in 1530, folio 35: 
“ Je te diray croy a certes que celluy qui du Graal on sert est mon frere 
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“T tell you believe certainly that the person whom one serves 
with the Grail is my brother. My sister and his was your mother, 
and the king of rich fishers is son to that man who causes himself 
to be served with the Grail. And do not fancy that there is luce, 
lamprey, carp, salmon, or any other fish in this Grail, but the 
Grail is so worthy and precious, that by the power that is in it, 
solely by carrying it, the Fisher King sustains and comforts his 
life. ‘Twelve years has this king been so that he has not issued at 
all out of the chamber where you saw the Lance and the Grail.” 

This passage says that the Grail does not contain any fish, which 
seems to imply, either that it looked like a receptacle for fish, or 
that some well known story made it contain fish. The Grail is 
not called “ holy,” but “ worthy,” and “ precious ”—that is it is an 
object worth having, evidently a talisman of some kind because the 
old man has been sustained for twelve years merely by touching it. 
The old man is not said to be practising religious abstinence: the 
impression would rather be that he is in a trance, or a death-in-life 
condition, such as is occasionally met with in fairy tales. No 
connection between the Grail and the Mass is indicated, or even 
suggested. 

Somebody may object: What significance can the prose version of 
1530 have, since it was not printed till 350 years after the first 
Grail romance was written by Chrétien? My point is that this 
prose of 1530 may bear witness to the original text of Chrétien and 
may testify that he did not identify the Grail with the Mass. 

So far as I can learn the prose of 1530 is not based upon any of 
the Mss. now known to exist. It rests upon some lost Ms.—pre- 
sumably upon one that in 1530 was regarded as one of the best 
and most complete. Possibly, therefore, it truly represents what 
Chrétien wrote. If so, Chrétien nowhere made any identification 
or connection between the Grail and the Mass. For him it was a 
secular talisman. 


ma seur et la sienne fut ta mere et des riches pescheurs le Roy est cestuy 
filz/ qui du Graal servir se faict. Et ne cuide pas quil y ait luz lamproie 
carpe saulmon ne quelque aultre poysson qui soit en ce Graal/ mais 
tant digne est/ et precieux que par la vertu que en luy est seullement en 
le portant le Roy Peschor sousstient sa vie et le conforte douze ans ce 
Roy ainsy a este qui hors de la chambre nest de parfoy issu ou tu la 
lance et le Graal veis,“ 
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Some one may inquire: How do we know that the translator of 
1530 was in this place following any Ms? May he not have in- 
vented this special passage ? 

The hypothesis of invention by the translator of 1530 is very 
improbable because : 

1. He nowhere else omits anything, nor does he add anything 
of importance except an occasional moral reflection at the begin- 
ning of various chapters. In the passage in question he adds 
another fish “carp” to the list which appears in the accessible 
verse Mss. as “luce, lamprey, and salmon.” This might be an 
accident, but since we can think of no reason why, contrary to his 
custom, a prose redactor should add at this point, it is probable 
that we have in this additional fish a trace that he was not in- 
venting but following a different Ms. from any that we know. 

2. If he was not following a Ms. no reason can be assigned why 
he should have eliminated the Christian references. He was as 
familiar with the Christian explanation of the Grail as we are. 
Always in the headings which he supplies to chapters and in several 
other places (doubtless by inadvertence), he uses the phrase “ Holy 
Grail,” an expression never met with in the verse of Chrétien. 
Such a man could have no object in omitting the Christian refer- 
ences as they stand in the Mss. that we know. 

Moreover this passage in the prose of 1530 agrees so completely 
with the descriptions of the Grail given elsewhere, by Chrétien 
that it can scarcely be the invention of a late redactor. Instead 
of the adjectives applied to the Grail in the suspected seven verses: 
“sainte” and “esperitaus” which imply some sort of sacred 
association, the prose has the unecclesiastical epithets “ digne ” 
and “ precieux.” Thus it keeps the whole passage beginning with 
the mention of several kinds of fish in the same key, and makes 
it read like the work of an artist such as Chrétien was. There is 
here no connection between Grail and Mass. 

Somebody may object that Perceval’s coming to the Hermit on 
Good Friday, implies an identification of Grail and Mass. Observe, 
however, that it is not that the Grail first appears or ever appears 
on Good Friday, but (quit: a different thing) that Perceval goes 
to confession to a hermit 01 Good Friday and there learns of the 
meaning of the Grail. Chrétien had to represent his hero as going 
to confession on some sacred day. His selection of Good Friday 
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is appropriate enough anyway, and need not imply any identifi- 
cation between Grail and Mass. 

I am perfectly well aware how far this paper comes short of 
upsetting the popular belief that Chrétien has identified Grail and 
Mass. I believe, however, that the paper has been worth writing 
in order to show how slight a foundation this belief has, and how 
absolutely necessary it is for us to get access to all Mss. of Perceval, 
before dogmatizing about what Chrétien said. 


Northwestern Uniwersity. 








NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


MONSTER-SPAWNING NILE-MUD IN SPENSER 


No lover of Spenser can forget the monster-spawning Nile-mud 
of Canto I in the first book of the Faerie Queene: 


As when old father Nilus gins to swell 

‘With timely pride above the Aegyptian vale 

His fattie waves doe fertile slime outwell, 

And overflow each plaine and lowly dale: 

But when his later spring gins to avale, 

Huge heapes of mudd he leaves, wherein there breed 
Ten thousand kindes of creatures, partly male 

And partly female of his fruitful seed; 

Such ugly monstrous shapes elswher may no man reed. 


Spenser himself seems to have been impressed with the strange 
fancy; for in III, vi he again gives it utterance, making it illus- 
trative, this time, of a general doctrine: 


But reason teacheth that the fruitful seades 

Of all things living, through impression 

Of the sunbeames in moyst complexion, 

Doe life conceive and quickned are by kynd: 

So, after Nilus inundation, 

Infinite shapes of creatures men doe fynd 

Informed in the mud on which the Sunne hath shynd. 


Indeed, slime becomes synonymous, for him, with bodily sub- 
stance, and is repeatedly used in this sense. Thus: 


All were they borne of her owne native slime. (II, x) 
Had she not beene devoide of mortall slime. (III, rv) 


The chief source of these ideas, especially as regards the specific 
allusions to the mud of the Nile, is to be found in the Historical 
Inbrary of Diodorus Siculus. 

As for the general doctrine, Spenser must have been familiar 
with it in the Greek and Roman philosophers. Thus Anaximenes 
“introduced the idea of primordial terrestrial slime, a mixture of 
earth and water, from which, under the influence of the sun’s 


234 
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heat, plants, animals, and human beings were directly produced.” * 
Aristotle, indeed, in one passage, strongly reminds us of the stanza 
immediately following that quoted from F. Q. III, v1, and be- 
ginning : 

Great father he of generation 

Is rightly cald, th’ authour of life and light. 


The passage occurs in Generation of Animals (I, 11): 


For by a male animal we mean that which generates in another, and 
by a female that which generates in itself; wherefore men apply these 
terms to the macrocosm also, naming earth mother as being female, but 
addressing heaven and the sun and other like entities as fathers, as caus- 
ing generation. 


In the same way, Lucretius calls to mind the stanza in Canto 1 
and the “loathly frogs and toades, which eyes did lacke” of the 
preceding stanza when, in the fifth book of his great poem, he says: 


Hence, doubtless, Earth, prodigious forms at first 
Gendered, of face and members most grotesque: 
Monsters half-man, half-woman, not from each 
Distant, yet neither total; shapes unsound, 
Footless and handless, void of mouth or eye. 


So much for the general doctrine. As for the specific allusions 
to the mud of the Nile, many possible sources might be thought 
of; but, as we shall now see, only one of them is entirely satis- 
factory. Herodotus? merely remarks that the small-fry swarming 
in pools which form as the flood approaches probably hatch from 
eggs deposited in the mud the year before. Strabo * attributes the 
fecundity of Egyptian women to their drinking Nile-water, and 
quotes Aristotle as defending a similar view on the ground of “ the 
moderate coction effected” in the water “by the sun’s rays.” 
Pliny * and Seneca® assert that the water promotes fertility in 
women who drink of it. Aelian® says the same in regard to 


1H. F. Osborn, From The Greeks to Darwin. 

* Herodotus, History, Book II, Chap. 93. 

® Strabo, Geography, Book XV, Chap. 1. 

* Pliny, Natural History, Book VII, Chap. 3. 
5 Seneca, Natur. Quaest., Book III, Chap. 25. 
* Aelian, De Animal., Book III, Chap. 33. 
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Egyptian goats. Solinus,’ Isidore,* and Leo Africanus® merely 
remark that the river fertilizes the soil. Albertus Magnus *° says 
that the Nile “breeds monsters.” None of these, surely, can be 
regarded as furnishing the source of Spenser’s lines. Four others, 
instead, have considerably more to say. I shall discuss them in 
inverse order to the importance of their contributions. 

Heliodorus, in the ninth book of his Hthiopics, has the follow- 
ing passage: 

The Egyptians deify the Nile, making him one of their principal gods, 
and equalling him to heaven; because they say that without clouds or 
rain he annually waters and fertilizes their fields. This is the opinion 
of the vulgar. They consider it a proof of his divinity that, the union of 
moist and dry being the principal cause of animal life, he supplies the 
former, the earth the latter quality (admitting the existence also of other 
elements). 


This passage has been given** as the source of the stanza in 
Canto 1. Were it so, we should have to consider Spenser’s monster- 
spawning Nile-mud as chiefly the creation of his own fancy. Here 
is no clear assertion of spontaneous generation; nor is there any 
mention of the slime of the Nile. 

In the thirteenth book of Batman uppon Bartholome, we find 


the following, quoted verbatim from Cooper’s Thesaurus linguae 
Romanae et Britannicae: 


Nilus was famous for the vertue of the water thereof which overflowing 
the country of Aegipt made ye ground wonderfull fertill many yeares 
after; so that without labouring ye earth brought forth abundance of sun- 
dry graines and plants delectable and profitable. Also beastes of sundry 
kindes without other forme of generation. 


This, assuredly, is more to the purpose. But here again there 
is no mention of slime: it is the earth, not the “huge heapes of 
mudd he leaves,” that we are told about. Besides, as we shall 
presently see, the passage in Diodorus Siculus is incomparably 
more striking and picturesque; and the scholarly poet was quite 


7Solinus, Rerum Mem., Section XXXVII. 

* Isidore, De Originum, Book XIII, Chap. 21. 

* Leo Africanus, A Geog. Hist. of Africa, “ General Description.” 

7° Albertus Magnus, De Natura Locorum, Treatise III, Chap. 6. 

11 The Faerie Queene, Book I, with Introd. and Notes by H. M. Percival. 
Macmillan, 1899. 
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as likely to be familiar with the Historical Library as with Batman 
or Cooper. 

Mela, in the ninth chapter of the first book of his De Situ Orbis, 
has a passage that certainly does not lack in vividness; indeed, it 
is probably derived from that in Diodorus. The passage runs as 
follows: 


Overflowing in summer, it irrigates the soil, and nourishes it with waters 
so efficacious in generating that the river swarms with fish and produces 
huge beasts such as the hippopotamus and the crocodile. It infuses life 
into the fields also, and fashions living creatures out of the earth. That 
such is the case is evident; for where the flood lay and then withdrew one 
may behold in the soaked fields animals that, not yet perfect but rather 
in the act of receiving life, appear partly formed and partly still of earth. 


Here indeed we have a striking resemblance, but we shall pres- 
ently feel convinced, I think, that not Mela but his original was 
uppermost in Spenser’s mind when the lines we are discussing 
were penned. 

No one who reads the first book of the Historical Library is 
likely to forget it, for in it there occur descriptions of truly bibli- 
cal power. In the seventh chapter, Diodorus, discussing the the- 
ories of the philosophers as to the origin of life upon earth, 
describes with graphic vividness what took place according to 
believers in spontaneous generation. He pictures the moist, soft 
land, newly withdrawn from the waters of the sea, swelling and as 
it were fermenting in the hot sunshine; till at length it breaks 
out into welts, and germinating in these, teems with multitudinous 
and varied life: 

So the moisture of the earth was warmed into fruitiulness; and during 
the night the germs drew nourishment from the mist and fog in the air; 
and in the daytime they were brought to a solid consistency by the heat 
of the sun. At length, when the foetuses had reached maturity, the mem- 


branes inclosing them being now burnt up by the heat and broken, there 
came forth all kinds of animals. 


In the tenth chapter, he relates how the Egyptians believed 
their country to be the cradle of the human race; for did not 
marvels of spontaneous generation still occur there? Yes: 


Even at present, in the vicinity of Thebes, so many mice are generated, 
at certain times, that those who behold the spectacle are struck with great 
amazement. Some of these mice, formed only as far as the breast and 
forelegs, begin to move, even while the rest of their bodies, which has not 
yet put off the nature of mere earth, remains shapeless. 
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The Egyptians, he tells us, attributed this awe-inspiring pecu- 
liarity of their native land to their river, permeated with the life- 
giving warmth of the sun: 

And indeed, they say that in our own times also, all over the irrigated 
Egyptian fields, you may perceive in the late waters creatures that have 
sprung from them. When the river recedes, you may behold, wherever 


first the sun dries the slime, animals—some perfect, some half-formed and 
still attached to the earth of the clod—hardening into solid consistency.’* 


Surely that “late waters,” found in none of the other possible 
sources, is echoed in Spenser’s “when his later spring gins to 
avale.” Here, too, we have the slime, and “the mud on which 
the Sunne hath shynd”; here the clods which may well have sug- 
gested those “ huge heapes of mudd” in Canto 1. If I am right, 
Spenser substituted his “ partly male and partly female” for the 
“some pertect, some half-formed ” of our passage. I believe, too, 
that the substitution was suggested to him by Lucretius; and I am 
confirmed in this belief by the further persuasion that he intended 
to describe the “loathly frogs and toades” as hermaphrodites,— 
an epithet of cruel aptness when aimed, as it probably was here, 
at skirted priests. Our passage does not account for the last line 
of the stanza in Canto 1; but in the same chapter Diodorus, refer- 
ring to the Egyptian mice, says as follows: 

While no such creatures are produced from the soil anywhere else, in 


Egypt alone, contrary to what usually happens, you behold little animals 
thus generated. 


This statement, occurring as it does in the Historical Library 
alone, is, it seems to me, an added proof that Spenser had read 
the descriptions which I have been discussing. 


C. W. Lemat. 
Goucher College. 
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MME DE SEVIGNE AND LA FONTAINE 


Biographers of Mme de Sévigné have all mentioned her admi- 
ration for La Fontaine. The editors of the Grands Ecrivains 
edition? of her letters have noted her frequent use of the fables 
and identified the references to them. We also know her opinions 
about the work of La Fontaine and other contemporaries.? Al- 
though this subject has been so fully treated, there appears to be 
no general interpretation of her use of the poet’s work. It may 
be of interest to see just what fables she admired most and in what 
way she used La Fontaine’s work. 

Three fables, Les deux Pigeons, Le Chéne et le Roseau, and 
lV’ Education were apparently her favorites, for each is mentioned 
more than twice in her correspondence. Les deux Pigeons became 
a family term applicable to her children and used by them to 
designate each other: “ Je regois des lettres de votre frére qui ne 
me parlent que de son pigeon.”* It is this intimate appeal that 
gives to the fable the honor of five references. She also used it to 
describe her son Charles, with the substitution of “diner” for 
“souper ” in the original line: “ Votre frére me paroit avoir tout 
ce qu’il veut, 

Bon diner, bon gite, et le reste.” ¢ 
She used it several times to excuse the lack of news in her letters 
with the lines: 


Quiconque ne voit guére 
N’a guére a dire aussi.® 


Le Chéne et le Roseaw had second place in her affection with 
four references. She made a witty use of the opening line in a 
letter to her daughter, denying that the visit of the young Marquis 
de Grignan would be a burden to her: “ Laissez-moi la honte de 
trouver qu’un roitelet sur moi soit un pesant fardeau.”*® The end 


1 Paris, 1862. 

2'W. Loeffler, Die literarischen Urteile der Frau von Sévigné nach ihren 
Briefen. Heidelberg Dissertation. G. Otto, Darmstadt, 1912, p. 45-54. 

* Lettres, édition Grands Ecrivains, vI, 22, Sept. 27, 29, 1679. 

‘v1, 15, Sept. 27, 1679. 

® v1, 4, 360, Sept. 15, Apr. 19, 1679; rx, 435, Jan. 29, 1690. 

* vim, 315, Dec. 10, 1688. 
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of the fable with the triumph of the frail reed and the overthrow 
of the sturdy oak by those “terribles enfants du Nord” is the 
subject of the other references in which she describes the rigors 
of a winter at Les Rochers and the fury of the high winds at 
Grignan.’ For l’Education she had three distinct and different 
uses. She referred to it in her attempt to combat her son’s atti- 
tude to court life,* later to portray Louvois’s daughter, Mme de la 
Roche-Guyon,° and finally to describe two brothers, friends of Mme 
de Grignan, who seemed to be like the César and the Laridon 
négligé of the fable.?° 

Much of Mme de Sévigné’s correspondence is concerned with 
her daughter’s mode of living and her problems as mistress of a 
large establishment. She sent motherly advice and occasional 
criticism which were emphasized by humorous allusions to the 
Fables, the Contes, and sometimes to Psyché. She was frightened 
by the great crowd of retainers and the excessive expense at Grig- 
nan and besought her daughter with a line from Le Renard ayant 
la queue cowpée to turn and dismiss this band.‘ The solitude of 
such a life passed in the midst of so much frivolity seemed to her 
like that of Psyché alone on the mountain.**2 Mme de Grignan’s 
fears for her son then at the front are treated philosophically in a 
few lines taken from Le Liévre et les Grenouilles where life is said 
to be “ jamais un plaisir pur, toujours assauts divers” and fear a 
purely feminine weakness.** She noted the inexperience of her 
grandson when he visited her and recalled at once the fable of 
La Chatte métamorphosée en Femme." 

Reports of her own health and her occupations of the moment 
often end with a skillful application of a fable.** Not only were 
personal and family matters made more vivid by these citations 
but also scenes from social life. She sketched the Princesse de 


7 Ix, 358, Dec. 18, 1689; 25, Apr. 19, 1689. 

® v1, 30, Sept. 29, 1679. 

® vi, 115, Dec. 1, 1679. 

10 rx, 239, Oct. 2, 1689. 

11 rx, 4, Apr. 1, 1689. 

1277, 451, Dec. 30, 1671. 

13 vit, 269, Nov. 17, 1688. 

14 vitt, 348, Dec. 22, 1688. 

15 111, 258, Nov. 2, 1673; Iv, 243, Nov. 20, 1675. 
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Conti, after observing the king’s tender affection for this favorite 
daughter, by the line from Le Lion amoureuz: 


Elle est toujours des graces le modéle.** 


The marriage of Mlle Louvois recalled La Fontaine’s description 
of Psyché’s wedding feast,’ and Mme de Bouillon’s departure from 
Paris after her implication in the famous case of the poisoner La 
Voisin suggested Psyché’s journey with her sorrowing parents to 
the mysterious meeting with Cupid.** Her old servant Hébert, 
enticed by Gourville to leave her employ for the Condé household, 
would gladly return, she is sure, to his former state, like the dis- 
illusioned shepherd of Le Berger et le Rot.’ A visit to sick friends 
brought forth the comment in the words of Les Animaux malades 
de la Peste: “Ils ne mouroient pas tous, mais tous étaient 
frappés.” 2° She made fun of her friend Mme de Coulanges, who 
was too trusting in love affairs, by applying to her a parody of 
the last six lines of La Lionne et l’Ourse.?* 

People she met at the court or in the town are presented 
in such a way that we see them act before us. It was on the fable 
that she relied to enliven her pictures and save the scene from the 
banality of description, projecting it by an association of ideas 
into the field of our vision. The effect of this method can be seen 
in her presentation of the Princesse de Monaco and Mlle de Lou- 
vigny whom she met one day at the home of Mme de Lafayette, 
bedecked in mourning garb which made her characterize them in 
a line from La Fontaine’s Jeune Veuve: “Le deuil enfin sert de 
parure.” *?. In the same way she used two lines from l’Aigle et le 
Hibou to sketch the young daughters of the Marquis de Lavardin 
whom she met upon one of her trips to Les Rochers.?* She re- 
ferred to her landlord in the language of Le Pécheur et le petit 
Poisson as that “ carpillon frétin M. d’Agaurry.” ** 

Not only did she make use of La Fontaine’s wit but the moral 
lessons of his fables also appealed to her. “ Lisez les fables des 
Animaux,” she wrote to her daughter after the fall from power 


16 vy, 242, Feb. 2, 1680. *1 1x, 527, June 25, 1690. 


17x, 141, Apr. 19, 1694. 22 111, 355, Jan. 8, 1674. 
18 yz, 266-7, Feb. 16, 1680. *3 11, 224, May 23, 1671. 
1° vz, 34, Oct. 4, 1679. *4 vr, 51, Oct. 18, 1679. 


2° v1, 85, Nov. 10, 1679. 
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of her friend Pomponne. “Sa peccadille fut trouvée un cas 
pendable.” ** By substituting “ trouvée ” for the original “ jugée ” 
she emphasized the truth of Pomponne’s sad plight, his loss of 
royal favor and his disgrace, and she probably had in mind the 
closing lines of the fable: 


Selon que vous serez puissant ou misérable 
Les jugements de cour vous rendront blane ou noir. 


Mme de Sévigné used La Fontaine’s work, then, to express her 
moods of the moment, to convey advice and admonition, to portray . 
vividly an amusing situation in which the peculiarities of her ac- 
quaintances are often sketched, and finally to point a moral lesson. 
She used the fables either directly by copying the words into her 
letters from some text before her or by adapting them with a 
change of word or phrase to give a more lively description. She 
would often weave them into her narrative where they suggest to 
us a picture and add a humorous touch, for she found in the poet’s 
work much that helped her to greater self expression and added 
to the sprightliness of her style. 


T. W. Bussom. 
Wesleyan University. 





ALFRED ZIMMERMANN AS A SOURCE OF HAUPT- 
MANN’S WEBER 


In his book on Gerhart Hauptmann, Adolf Bartels* states that 
the author of Die Weber? made use of a treatise by the economist 
Alfred Zimmermann entitled Bliite und Verfall des Leinengewebes 
in Schlesien.® This treatise is a careful historical study of the 
Silesian weaving industry in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. That Hauptmann included numerous actual 


25 vz, 103, Nov. 29, 1679. 

1 Adolf Bartels, Gerhart Hauptmann, Berlin, Emil Felber, 1906, 2 e¢., 
p- 92. 

* References are to pages in Gerhart Hauptmanns Gesammelte Werke, 
t, ed. S. Fischer, Berlin, 1912. 

* Published by Schulzesche Hof-Buchhandlung, Oldenburg und Leipzig, 
1885. 
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occurrences and details in his presentation of conditions among 
the weavers is evinced by a comparison of his drama with Zimmer- 
mann’s investigation. 

During the entire three centuries covered by Zimmermann’s 
study the life of the weaver represented an almost unbroken line 
of misery and suffering. He rarely had enough to eat; usually 
he lacked proper clothing and shelter as well. Among the re- 
curring causes which served to throttle the weaver Zimmermann 
includes protective tariffs levied against imports from Silesia, 
changing political conditions that affected the international market, 
devastation wrought by wars, crop failures, general economic de- 
pression, extortion practiced by buyers, middlemen’s profits, the 
high cost of yarn, and the inefficiency and incompetence of govern- 
ment officials. 

This general condition was aggravated by the inertia and total 
lack of progressiveness of the weavers. Zimmermann states (p. 
xv) that in the forties of the nineteenth century the rural weavers 
of Silesia were still commonly using the same loom that had seen 
service in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. One important 
reason for the low wage of the weavers was the fact that the tech- 
nique of the trade was so simple that it could be mastered in a 
short time and with but little effort (p. xv). As a consequence 
weaving was an incidental occupation of the peasant and of his 
entire family during the winter months. Being a secondary em- 
ployment which almost anybody could follow at home, it was poorly 
paid. When the peasant was forced to sell his lands because of 
indebtedness, as frequently happened, the only course open to 
him was to devote himself solely to weaving, in spite of the low 
wage scale determined by the prevailing incidental pursuit of this 
trade. Zimmermann sketches a pitiful picture (p. 60) of the 
resulting economic enslavement which ended only when death 
released the wretched starveling. 

The economist quotes at some length from a report made in 
1844 by a society for the relief of the Silesian weavers. This 
report furnished a considerable number of details on the misery 
of the weavers which Hauptmann embodied in his drama. In 
part the findings as cited by Zimmermann are as follows (p. 349) : 


In most villages the people were subject to every kind of misery. There 
were no more shopkeepers, for nobody had money to buy; no children 
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were at play in the streets, since they were compelled to devote their feeble 
energies to helping their parents at work. Even the barking of dogs, 
ordinarily heard in every village, was silent here. No one had food for 
them, and the faithful guardians had been devoured as a welcome morsel. 
Not infrequently the houses were half in ruins; often they lacked even 
a chimney, and the smoke sought an exit through an airhole. For seven 
years and more, many of the poor had been unable to buy a single article 
of clothing; some children went entirely naked. Since people were 
ashamed to go to church in rags, they lacked the solace of religion. Due 
to repeated failures of the potato crop, the daily food consisted of wild 
potatoes and of the black flour ordinarily fed to the stock. Most families 
never saw meat, though in a few homes half a pound of meat was served 
on the three principal holidays. It was a happy occurrence if a peasant 
gave a family some buttermilk or potato peelings. A sixty-seven year old 
weaver told with tears of joy that he had had the good fortune of finding 
two dead horses which had furnished him and his family with food for 
a time. In their hunger many weavers devoured sour, stinking glue. 
Zimmerman continues as follows (p. 350): The abuses of large industry 
had become manifest and were all the worse because no factory legisla- 
tion imposed any restraint upon capitalists. Women and children were 
overtaxed at labor for a low wage. Oppression of every kind was the order 
of the day. ... The firm of Zwanziger and Sons at Peterswaldau was 
in particularly bad repute because of its cruelty. 


A few quotations from Die Weber will serve to establish the most 
obvious parallels to the above statements. The absolute dearth of 
money is brought out repeatedly in Act I by requests for advances 
in wages by weavers who are in debt and unable to purchase a bit 
of food. In the Baumert home (p. 313) the whole family is at 
work, including two young girls who never leave the weaving bench 
(p. 319). Old Baumert has had his half-starved dog butchered 
because the family has nothing to eat (p. 304). The weavers’ 
houses are crumbling shells and sadly in need of repairs. The 
rain beats into Weaver Heinrich’s shanty (p. 308), and the Bau- 
mert family lives in a hovel whose broken windows are partly 
covered with paper and partly stuffed with straw. The door has 
no lock and the floor is damaged (p. 313). The smoke makes its 
escape from the stove through the room, causing discomfort to 
everyone (p. 320). Weaver Hilse’s small, low hut has damaged 
plaster and a tumble-down stairway (p. 365). Lack of clothing 
is emphasized in the case of Frau Heinrich, who does not have two 
shirts for her nine starving boys (p. 308). Mother Baumert says 
her daughters are unable to earn enough money working year in 
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and year out to buy a few bits of clothing so they might go out 
among people or to church (p. 319). Her husband sold his Sun- 
day coat two years ago to buy a bit of pork. Since that time he 
has not gone to communion nor eaten meat until he ate his dog 
(p. 324). Mother Baumert is going to take some potato peelings 
to a peasant in exchange for a bit of buttermilk (p. 321). The 
Hilse family eats black flower whenever that is obtainable, other- 
wise a dead horse is dug up and devoured (p. 366). Hornig re- 
lates that in the anguish of hunger the weavers eat stinking glue 
(p. 339). The entire first act presents a pitiful picture of the 
cruel extortion practiced at Peterswaldau by the rapacious firm of 
Dreissiger, this being Hauptmann’s name for the manufacturer 
Zwanziger mentioned by Zimmermann as the worst offender in 
that village. 

The passive, mute suffering of the weavers as depicted by Haupt- 
mann in Act I is one of their outstanding characteristics. This 
is in direct accord with Zimmermann’s description of the weavers’ 
broken spirit. For he states (p. 211) that as early as 1793 the 
suffering was so great as to crush the majority of the weavers com- 
pletely ; they no longer complained, but dumbly accepted any and 
every treatment accorded them. Similarly Zimmermann states (p. 
350) that people conversant with the situation in 1844 maintained 
that the reason why hunger and misery did not drive the weavers 
to crime was that the eternal misery had robbed them of the neces- 
sary initiative. Ragpeddler Hornig’s scornful remarks in the 
drama (p. 339f.) about the superficiality of government investi- 
gations of conditions among the weavers are paralleled by an official 
report to the Secretary of the Interior in 1844 as summed up by 
Zimmermann (p. 343f.). The investigator expresses his surprise 
at accounts in the newspapers about the distress of the weavers, 
and minimizes the seriousness of the situation. 

It is of interest to note Zimmermann’s remarks on the signifi- 
cance of the weavers’ song, Das Blutgericht. At a time when the 
injustice of the manufacturers and the constantly rising cost of 
living had produced great ill-feeling, this song suddenly appeared. 
It voiced the smoldering, growing sense of injustice so profoundly 
that it was on everyone’s tongue in a trice (p. 350f.). Zimmer- 
mann prints the entire song of 24 stanzas,—each of which has four 
verses,—together with a quotation from the Vossische Zeitung 
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characterizing it. Hauptmann quotes but seven of these 24 
stanzas. In the third stanza (p. 328) the dramatist substitutes 
the name Dreissiger for Zwanziger and the word Diener for the 
name Dierig; in addition there are a few minor changes in punctu- 
ation. The choice of stanzas is an effective one, and includes those 
which carry the strongest indictment of the vicious exploitation of 
labor. It is, of course, quite possible that Hauptmann became 
acquainted with this song through other sources as well. 

Hauptmann follows Zimmermann’s account of the inception of 
the mob in many particulars. The latter narrates (p. 352 f.) 
that 


On June 3, 1844, a group of laborers marched past Zwanziger’s estab- 
lishment singing the weavers’ song. The enraged manufacturer commanded 
one of the men to be seized, and turned him over to the police. In vain 
the others threatened, and demanded the liberation of the prisoner. Yet 
everything remained quiet until the following afternoon when a crowd of 
people quietly came to the factory at three o’clock, threw stones through 
the windows and entered the buildings. Zwanziger and his people fied. 
The invaders immediately began to dash to pieces and to destroy every- 
thing they found. Goods were hacked into bits or thrown into the stream 
that flowed through the establishment. More and more people came to 
participate in the destruction. Whereas vengeance had at first been the 
motive force, their cupidity was subsequently aroused by the luxurious 
furnishings, by various valuables and by money found in the house. 
Everyone dragged away whatever he could lay his hands on, though some 
did so merely to save things for the proprietor. ... The rioters left 
the factory about six o’clock, but at eight they reappeared singing Bloody 
Justice and flying a flag. ‘When the sheriff (Landrat Prittwitz) arrived, 
they were again in the midst of their destruction. Without cries or noise 
of any kind, in deep silence they wreaked their vengeance. Only the 
crashing of breaking furniture and machinery could be heard. The village 
street was filled with curious people. The perplexed official stepped into 
a house where an unknown man greeted him with the words: “Herr Land- 
rat, I shall protect you.” 


In fact, he conducted the official through every room. Old and 
young, men and women were engaged in demolishing. The sheriff 
tried to dissuade them; they answered him courteously, but calmly 
continued their destruction. From Peterswaldau the mob pro- 
ceeded to Langenbielau (p. 354) to raze the factory of Dierig, 
whom Hauptmann calls Dittrich. Prittwitz called upon the 
weavers to disperse (p. 355 f.), but was told they could not do so 
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until the proprietor of the factory promised them higher wages. 
Thereupon Dierig hung out a slate with the words: “ Thr sollt 
alle befriedigt werden.” Money was distributed but the crowd 
grew unruly, and began to attack the soldiers with clubs and 
stones when threatened by the major in command of troops. 
Thereupon the soldiers fired into the mob, killing and wounding 
a number of assailants. In the end the soldiers were forced to 
retreat. Zimmermann quotes from another much longer descrip- 
tion of the mob violence as published in the Vossische Zeitung 
by an eye witness. Suffice it to cite from this account of destruc- 
tion two particulars which Hauptmann adopted. One is the raid 
on cellars where the weavers found bottles of liquor (p. 358 f.) ; 
in their frenzied thirst they knocked off the necks of the bottles, 
cut and smeared themselves with blood. The other detail is a 
comment upon the rage of the weavers, which seemed to vent itself 
particularly in utterly destroying the banisters (p. 359). 

Almost all of the above features have been included in Haupt- 
mann’s drama. His group of weavers appeared before Dreissiger’s 
house singing the song (p. 351). Jager, one of the group, was 
captured at the command of Dreissiger and was turned over to the 
police director (p. 353). The crowd demanded Jager’s release, 
freed him by an act of violence, broke the windows and stormed 
the house. Dreissiger and his family had barely enough time to 
escape (pp. 361-363). For obvious dramatic reasons Hauptmann 
eliminated two intervals in the mob’s demonstration against Dreis- 
siger as narrated by Zimmermann. In the drama (p. 367 f.) 
Hornig relates that the weavers hacked everything from cellar 
to rafters into bits, and hurled such quantities of fustian into the 
brook as to dam the water. His tale of the destruction contains 
a reference even to the breaking up of the banisters. It was 
Hornig who told of conducting the official through the house (p. 
368) and of the deferential, humble manner in which the weavers 
answered him though they did not heed his admonition to cease 
destroying. The peddler likewise mentions the silence that pre- 
vailed while the poor starvelings took their revenge. Zimmer- 
mann’s statement (p. 189) about a man who had told the weavers 
they might eat grass is paralleled by Hornig’s words alleging that 
Dreissiger had told the weavers they might eat grass if they were 
starving (p. 369). Hauptmann (p. 372) follows Zimmermann in 
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the distribution of money at the factory of Dittrich (Dierig) and 
in hanging out a slate with the words: “ Ihr sollt alle befriedigt 
werden ” (p. (377). The outcome of the battle with the soldiers 
is the same in the drama as in Zimmermann’s treatise. The drama 
draws to a close with the retreat of the soldiers before the-savage 
onslaughts of the enraged weavers who are armed with clubs and 
stones. Here, too (p. 381), a major had vainly called upon the 
mob to disperse. 

Zimmermann states (p. 362) that the courage of the weavers 
died away just as suddenly as it had flared up, and that they sub- 
mitted to their old misery as they had done before. The identity 
of the author of the song was never ascertained. 


JOHN C. BLANKENAGEL. 
Ohio Wesleyan Unwwersity. 





DRAYTON AND SHAKESPEARE 


It is perhaps superfluous to point out any additional indications 
of the immediate popularity and influence of Shakespeare’s Venus 
and Adonis. Nevertheless, the appearance for the first time of a 
full description of Oenone and Paris, a poem by T. H. published 
in 1594 (which seems to be the earliest slavish imitation of Venus 
and Adonis) makes it not amiss to call attention to several passages 
in Drayton’s Peirs Gaveston which were suggested by Shakes- 
peare’s poem and which I believe are earlier than any allusions 
hitherto recorded. 

Venus and Adonis was entered in the Stationers’ Registers on 
April 18, 1593, and, if we are to trust the note from an old manu- 
script diary transmitted to Malone by an acquaintance of Stevens, 
was on sale by June 12 of that year. During the summer and 
fall of 1593, Drayton was at work on the first of his tragical 
legends, Peirs Gaveston, entered in the Stationers’ Registers on 
December 3, 1593, and evidently published soon after, for its “kind 
and favorable acceptance ” is referred to in the preface to Matilda, 


* Catalogue of Books from the Britwell Court Library, Sotheby and Co., 
March 24, 1925. 
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1594. His recent reading of Venus and Adonis furnished him 
with three of the figures of speech with which he so lavishly deco- 
rated his poem. 

As Drayton attempts to describe the love of the young Prince 
Edward for Peirs Gaveston, he compares it first to the wanton ivy 
twining round the oak and then to the love of Venus for Adonis 


(Sig. C2 recto, ll. 241-6) :? 


Or as Loue-nursing Venus when she sportes, 

With cherry-lipt Adonis in the shade, 

Figuring her passions in a thousand sortes, 

With sighes, and teares, or what else might perswade, 
Her deere, her sweete, her icy, her life, her loue, 
Kissing his browe, his cheeke, his hand, his gloue. 


This is a reminiscence of the opening entreaties of Venus to Adonis 
(11. 49-59): 

He burnes with bashfull shame, she with her teares 

Doth quench the maiden burning of his cheekes, 


Then with her windie sighes, and golden heares, 
To fan, and blow them drie againe she seekes. 


Euen so she kist his brow, his cheeke, his chin, 
And where she ends, she doth anew begin. 

When Drayton describes the execution of Gaveston, a compari- 
son with the dead Adonis comes to his mind (Sig. K1 verso, Il. 
1567-70) : 

Like as Adonis wounded with the Bore, 
From whose fresh hurt the life-warme blood doth spin, 
Now lyeth wallowing in his purple gore, 
Stayning his faire and Alablaster skin. 
The passage in Venus and Adonis marks the same contrast be- 
tween the white skin and the purple blood (ll. 1053-6) : 
the wide wound, that the boare had trencht 


In his soft flanke, whose wonted lillie white 
With purple tears that his wound wept, had drencht. 


In describing the beauty of Gaveston as he lay dead, Drayton 


* My quotations are taken from a photostat of the copy of Peirs Gaveston 
in the Huntington Library. 
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thinks of the turning of Adonis to a flower (Sig. K3 recto, Il. 
1645-6) : 

With palenes touching that fayre rubied lip, 

Now waxing purple, like Adonis flower. 


Shakespeare has thus described the metamorphosis of Adonis (ll. 
1165-70) : 

By this the boy that by her side laie kild, 

Was melted like a vapour from her sight, 

And in his blood that on the ground laie spild, 

A purple floure sproong vp, checkred with white, 

Resembling well his pale cheekes, and the blood, 

Which in round drops, vpon their whitenesse stood. 


Further, it seems probable that Drayton had also had the pleasure 
of reading Marlowe’s Hero and Leander in manuscript, for to him 
the reunion of Gaveston, after his exile, with King Edward is like 
the meeting of Hero and Leander (Sig. 12 verso, ll. 1417-22) : 


Or as Muse-meruaile Hero, when she clips, 
Her deer Leanders byllow-beaten limms, 

And with sweet kisses seazeth on his lips, 
When for her sake deep Hellespont he swimms, 
Might by our tender-deer imbracings proue, 

Fayre Heros kindnes, and Leanders loue. 


The details of this reference do not fit exactly Marlowe’s version 
of the story; Drayton has changed them a little to meet his need. 
But I suspect that “ Muse-meruaile Hero” is said with reference 
to Marlowe whom Drayton admired greatly, as the well-known 
compliment in his Of Poets and Poesie testifies. 

These figures of speech in Peirs Gaveston mark only the begin- 
ning of the influence of Venus and Adonis and of Hero and 
Leander upon Drayton. He saw the opportunity which the mytho- 
logical poem offered, and in the spring of 1595 wrote his Endimion 
and Phoebe in which he is indebted to the poems of Shakespeare 
and Marlowe both for general suggestion and for specific detail.® 


J. Witt1am HEBEL. 
Cornell Uniwersity. 





*See Drayton’s Endimion and Phoebe, ed. by J. W. Hebel, The Shakes- 
peare Head Press, Houghton Mifflin, 1925. 
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CONCERNING TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA AND 
MONTEMAYOR’S DIANA 


In his article “The Two Gentlemen of Verona and Italian 
Comedy” (Studies in Shakespeare, Milton and Donne, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1925), Professor Oscar J. Campbell argues that 
Shakespeare’s contributions to the growth of romantic comedy are 
to be found, “not in new forms of dramatic ingenuity, but in the 
emotional deepening of elements taken bodily from a drama which 
was at once comedy of intrigue and high complicated farce.” In 
establishing this thesis as it relates to The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, the writer accepts two views which are decidedly question- 
able: first, in regard to Shakespeare’s possible use of the lost play 
Feliz and Philiomena, and second, in regard to his use of the 
Diana of Montemayor. 

The lost play Feliz and Philiomena was presented before Queen 
Elizabeth at Greenwich, shortly after New Year’s, 1585. Pro- 
fessor Campbell concludes that of all the versions of the Diana 
this was “most apt to come within the range of Shakespeare’s 
notice.” In the first place, it would seem contrary to the play- 
wright’s methods to base a play of his own upon an adaptation 
of a work which was extant in the original and in translations, 
both French and English. Moreover, a study of The Two 
Gentlemen, as well as of Twelfth Night, indicates that he was 
acquainted with other versions of the original story found in the 
Italian play Gl’ Ingannati, drawing from Riche’s Apollonius and 
Silla, Bandello (Pt. II, Nov. 36), and even from GI’ Ingannait 
itself. Hence the improbability that Shakespeare depended upon 
the text of the lost play. Another fact towards this conclusion: 
as the notice of the lost play indicates, the manuscript belonged 
to the Queen’s Men. As their property it could scarcely have 
come into the hands of Shakespeare, one of the King’s Men. Be- 
sides, his play probably belongs to 1593-1594, when the Queen’s 
Men were in the provinces; they came again to London in 1594. 
If Shakespeare knew of the play, the dramatic possibilities of 
Montemayor’s story may immediately have been suggested to his 
mind. He may then have sought out a copy of the Diana in one 
form or another, as well as some other versions of the story. 
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Besides the Spanish Diana, the story of Felismena was extant in 
no fewer than five other forms. That Shakespeare may have read 
the Diana in the original Spanish, though improbable, is by no 
means impossible. In view of the romance’s enormous popularity 
on the continent, it seems reasonable that it was brought to Eng- 
land soon after its publication (1559-1560), and there widely 
enjoyed. Yet discounting this possibility, there are two English 
translations which have been overlooked by Professor Campbell: 
first, that by Edward Paston, a version most highly commended 
by Bartholomew Yong; and second, the fragment of Montemayor’s 
tale of Felismena put into eclogue form by Barnabe Googe (1563). 

Finally in regard to parallels between The Two Gentlemen and 
the story of Felismena, Professor Campbell states : 


Only the circumtances attendant upon the dropping of the love-letter 
and the conditions under which the disguised page overhears the serenade 
remain as evidence of a direct relationship between the plot of The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona and the story from the Diana Enamorada. 


Of course Montemayor’s story of Felix and Felismen:, like Shakes- 
peare’s story of Proteus and Julia contains the structural common- 
places of Italian comedy. Yet a close examination of the two 
tales makes it obvious that, though Shakespeare used his chief 
model with considerable freedom, frequently turning to other ver- 
sions, he depended most upon the prose story of Montemayor, 
probably because of the dramatic advance of the Spaniard over his 
predecessors and followers in handling a well-known story. Aside 
from the two coincidents mentioned above, there are parallels 
between play and romance, especially those involving the double- 
edged addresses of the girl-page to her master, to his mistress, and 
to herself, which afford indisputable proof of the main source of 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona: not “some thoroughly Italianate 
play,” but the Spanish romance. 

Studies of Shakespeare’s debt to Montemayor in this play, in 
Twelfth Night, and in A Midsummer Night’s Dream I hope soon 
to publish. 


T. P. Harrison, JR. 
Unwwersity of Texas. 
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A WOMAN CONCEALS WHAT SHE KNOWS NOT 


In MLN, xu, 380, Professor Wilder compares I Henry IV: II, 
wu, 112: “for I well believe Thou wilt not utter what thou dost 
not know” with Seneca, Cont. II, v, 12: “ Mulier . . . quae id 
solum potest tacere, quod nescit” and suspects that Shakespeare 
knew this passage in the original Latin. Professor G. L. Kitt- 
redge (MLN, xu, 440) points out that this proverb is found in 
Nashe’s Anatomie of Absurditie (1589). This had long since 
been noted by Malone (Shak. ed., 1821, vol. xv1, 258). Further 
evidence for the early currency of the proverb in Great Britain 
is to be seen in the Scottish Proverbs of David Fergus(s)on who 
died at an advanced age in 1598. His collection, however, was 
not published until 1641. We now have a reprint of it edited by 
E. Beveridge for the Scottish Text Society (1924): cf. page 108, 
no. 882: “ Women and bairns keeps counsel of that they know not.” 
After Shakespeare’s day it is again reported as a proverb by George 
Herbert (1593-1633) whose collection was not published until 
1640 (ed. Grosart, 111, 366, no. 1024). It is not in Heywood, 
Camden or Draxe, the three collections before or contemporary 
with Shakespeare. Professor Wilder remarks that editors have 
referred to Ray (ed. 1670, p. 50; Bohn 61). In later collections 
we find a shorter and perhaps more popular form, “ Women con- 
ceal all that they know not” (Fuller, Gnomologia, 1732, p. 256). 
Seneca may be the literary source for a proverb which seems to be 
international. Wander (Deutsches Sprichworterlexikon, v, 51, 
no. 1134; p. 29, no. 641) compares the German forms with the 
French, Italian, Bohemian, etc.: “ Une femme ne céle que ce qu’elle 
ne sgait pas ” (Le Roux de Lincy, 1859, 1, 231; “ La donna col ta- 
cer sa quel, che non sa” (Pazzaglia, 1702, p. 368, 13) : “ Zena sml¢i 
kazdé tajemstvi, o némZ nevi” (A woman keeps every secret she 
knows not) Celakovsky, 394. According to Le Roux de Lincy 
(Vol. 1, xli) the French form of the proverb is to be found in the 
rare collection of Jean Lebon, Adages et Proverbes (ca. 1578). 
O. von Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld (Die Frau im Sprichwort, p. 15) 
quotes in German the Serbian proverb, “ Die Frau verschweigt nur 
das Geheimnis, welches sie nicht weiss.” In later Scottish collec- 
tions Fergusson’s version gives way to dialect forms of the proverb: 
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“Women and Bairns lain what they know not” (Kelly, 1721, 
p. 347); “ Women and Bairns lein what they ken not” (Ramsey, 
1737, p. 75; cf. also Cheviot, 402). The Gaelic form is: “An ni 
nach fios do na mnathan ceilidh iad” (What the women don’t 
know they’ll conceal), Nicholson, 33. If we may regard Seneca 
as the literary source of this international proverb, we have here 
but one more example of the enormous influence of literature in 
creating proverbs. Unfortunately we have no adequate work show- 
ing the contribution of antiquity and the middle ages to English 
proverb lore. 

Washington University. RICHARD JENTE. 












ITALIAN SIXTEENTH-CENTURY CRITICISM 





Some time ago Professor R. C. Williams called attention to the 
need for a bibliography of Cinquecento criticism, publishing at the 
same time a valuable list of Italian Critical Treatises of the Siz- 
teenth Century.1 The usefulness of his list may perhaps be 
enhanced by the following supplement of comments and additions. 













I. ComMENTS 


. As Professor J. G. Gillet has already pointed out,? “ Campiano” 
(F. Nausea Blancicampianus) was not an Italian, and his treatise, 
though printed in Italy, does not strictly belong in the list. 

1552. Grifoli’s In Artem poeticam Horatii Interpraetatio was first printed 
Florentiae, 1550. This 1552 (Paris) edition is professedly a repro- 
duction of the Florentine. 

1553. Varchi’s Lezione della Poetica in generale and five Lezioni della 
Poesia, delivered partly in 1553, partly in 1554, were not printed 
until several years later (1560-15617; 1590). They are, of course, 
accessible in various more recent editions. 

1555. G. Fabricius, the editor of the Opera Q. Horatii Flacci, Basileae, 
1555, was the German Georg Fabricius of Chemnitz. This item 
should, therefore, be omitted from the list, neither editor nor printer 
being Italian. 

1564. Minturno’s L’Arte Poetica was printed a year earlier: In Venetia, 

1563. 
















1M. L. N., xxxv, 506-507. 
* Ibid., XL, 125. 
* Of. J. D. Schreber, De Vita G. Fabriciti Chemnicensis, Lipsiae, 1717. 


16 
1é 
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1565. G. Fabricius, De re poetica should be omitted (Cf. under 1555). 
1592. The Discorso of Castravilla listed under this date was, according 
to its modern editor, Mario Rossi,‘ written and circulated soon 
after 1570, but not printed until the seventeenth century with the 
Amnotazioni ... di Bellisario Bulgarini, Siena, 1608. To Rossi’s 
evidence for earlier circulation we may add the fact that it was 
cited in 1583 in Carriero’s Apologia. 









II. AppDITIONs 





The list below is intended to include only works of some signifi- 
cance from the standpoint of literary criticism. Treatises on the 
linguistic and grammatical problems of the century are in general 
not mentioned unless they contain incidental discussion of literary 
matters (such as style, etc.). The works of Acarisio, Rinaldo 
Corso, Fortunio, Gabriele, Liburnio, Tolomei, Trissino, e¢ al., on 
language and grammar are, therefore, not included. Bembo’s 
Prose and Dolce’s Osservaziont, however, are judged worthy of 
mention (one book in each of them being essentially a Poetica) ; 
and also, on somewhat more slender grounds, Varchi’s Ercolano. 

Works purely on letter-writing ° are also not listed here unless, 
like Guarini’s' Segretario, they contain a more general discussion 
of matters rhetorical. 

Phrase books and concordances® are similarly omitted, except 
when, as Dolce’s Modi Affigurati, they contain matter of definitely 
critical purpose.’ 



















“I Discorsi di Ridolfo Castravilla contro Dante e di Filippo Sassetti in 
difesa di Dante a cura di Mario Rossi, Citta di Castello, 1897, pp. 9-10. 

5 Such as Franciscus Niger, De modo Hpistolandi, Venetiis, 1502; G.-B. 
Palatino, Libro nel quale s’insegna a scrivere ogni sorte di lettera, Roma, 
1561; Francesco Sansovino, Del Secretario, Vinegia, 1568, 1578, 1588; 
Torquato Tasso, Il Segretario, Ferrara, 1587, 1588, 1592; Angelo Ingegneri, 
It buon Segretario, Roma, 1594, and Venezia, 1595; G. C. Capaccio, Il 
Seoretario, Venezia, 1599; and the like. 

°F. g., Francesco Alunno, Le Osservationi sopra il Petrarca, Vinegia, 
1539 and 1550; F. Alunno, Le Riccheeze della Lingua Volgare sopra il 
Boccaccio, Vinegia, 1543, 1551, 1555, 1557, ete.; F. Alunno, Della Fabbrica 
del Mondo, Venetia, 1546, 1556, etc.; Hieronimo Garimberto, Concetti, 
Venetia, 1563, 1585, and 1596; G. Stefano di Montemerlo, Delle Phrasi 
Toscame, Venetia, 1566 and 1594; and so on. 

* Following these criteria, Mazzone da Miglionico’s Fiori della Poesia, 
Venezia, 1592, included in Professor Williams’ list, would be omitted from 
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Again, the numerous Cinquecento editions of the critical and 
rhetorical works of Aristotle, Cicero, Cornificius, Donatus, Horace, 
Longinus, Quintilian, etc., are not here included, as they may 
readily be looked up in various bibliographies under the names of 
their respective classic authors. The list here given, however, 
takes note of translations from the Latin or Greek, and also of 
the more elaborate commentaries. 

Finally, no mention is here made of the numerous lectures by 
the two Della Barba, Gelli, Giambullari, Oradini, Serafino, Varchi, 
et al., on minor aspects of the Commedia, etc., or on single lyric 
poems, Petrarchan and otherwise. 

In order to add to the practical usefulness of the list, an attempt 
has been made to locate at least one copy of each work, and to in- 
dicate where it is to be found. In this connection, the letters BM 
indicate that a work is to be found in the library of the British 
Museum; BNF stands for the Florence Biblioteca Nazionale; CU 
stands for the library of Columbia University; FP, the Fiske 
Petrarch Collection at Cornell University; NY, the New York 
Public Library; WLB, the present writer’s own Cinquecento col- 
lection. Of six works to which references have been found it has 
not been possible to verify the actual existence. 

1502. Bonfini, Matteo, Tractatus de arte metrica utilissimus, Fani. BM. 


1509. Da Tempo, Antonio, De ritimis vulgaribus,® Venetiis. BM. 
1513. Lyburnio, Nicolao, Le Selvette (esp. Prima Selvetta), Vinegia. 


WLB. 
1518. Pico della Mirandola, Gio. Francesco, Physici libri duo... et 
rhetorici duo... , Basileae. (Reprinted in part: Jo. F. Pici 


... ad P. Bembum de imitatione libellus, Venetiis, 1530. BM.) 
1525. Bembo, Pietro, Prose della Volgar Lingua,® Venezia. BM. (Also 
many later editions. ) 
1525. Equicola, Mario, Libro de Natura de Amore, Venetia. WLB. (Cf. 
C. Trabalza, La Critica Letteraria, Milano, 1915, pp. 65-67.) 
1529. Trissino, Gio. Giorgio, Dante, de la vwlgare elwquenzia tradwttw 
in lingua italiana, [?Vicenza.] BM. 
1540. Calcagnini, Celio, Ad Cynthii J. B. Gyraldi . . . super Imitatione 


commentatio, Basileae. BM. (‘With Cynthiit G. B. Gyraldi 
poemata. ) 





the present one; as it is essentially no more than an elaborate collection 
of phrases and figures from the Latin poets, with Italian equivalents. 

* Composed early in the fourteenth century, but first printed at this 
date, and constantly cited by the Cinquecento lyric theorists. 
® The second book is essentially a Poetica. 
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. Gauricus, P., Super Arte Poetica Horatii. Hjusdem Legis Poeticae 
epilogus, Romae. BM. 

Ricci, Bartolomeo, De Imitatione libri tres, Venetiis. (Also 
Venetiis, 1545. BM.) 

. Brucioli, A., Rhetorica di M. Tullio Cicerone [or rather of Q. Cor- 

nificius] tradotta in lingua Toscana, Venetia. BM, WLB. 

. Speroni, Sperone, Dialogo della Rhetorica, Vinegia. WLB. (In 
I dialogi di Messer Speron Sperone. Subsequently often re- 
printed. ) 

Giraldi Cinthio, Gio. Battista, Al .... 8. D. Hercole II da Este. 
(Letter on Tragedy, and especially his Didone, first printed, over 
date of 1543, with the Didone Tragedia, Venetia, 1583, pp. 129- 
157. WLB.) 

. Sansovino, Francesco, La Rhetorica. [Bologna] NY. 

. Barbaro, Daniello, In tres libros rhetoricorum Aristotelis Convmen- 
taria, Lugduni. WLB. 

[Camillo Delminio, Giulio,] Due trattati; Vumo delle materie che 
possono venir sotto lo stile dell’ eloquente; V altro della imita- 
tione, Venezia. BM. (Several later editions, in CU, FP, NY, 
WLB.) 

. Cataneo, R., Dialogo di Marco Tullio Cicerone @ intorno alle par- 
titioni oratorie con la spositione ..., Venezia. BM. 

Giraldi, Lilio Gregorio, De poetica et poetarum historia dialogus I 
(in Historiae poetarum .. . dialogi decem), Basileae. WLB. 

. Memo, Giovammaria, L’Oratore, Vinetia. WLB. 

. Del Rosso, Paolo, Regole osservanze et avvertenze sopra lo scrivere 

. in prosa & in versi, Napoli. BM. 

. Pedemonte, Francesco, Ecphrasis in Horatui Flacct Artem Poeticam, 

Venetiis. BM. 

. Sansovino, Francesco, L’Arte Oratoria ... in tre libri, ne’ quali 

si ragiona tutto quello che all artificio appartiene, cosi del poeta 

come dell’ oratore, Venezia. (Venetia, 1569. BM; Venetia, 1575. 

WLB.) 

. Dolce, Lodovico, Il Dialogo dell’? Oratore di Cicerone tradotto, Vi- 

negia. BM, WLB. 

. Tradottione antica della Rettorica d’ Aristotile nuovamente trovata, 

Padova. BM. 

. Robortelli, F., Paraphrasis in librum Horatii de Arte poetica, Flo- 
rentiae. BM. — 

[?Cavaleanti, Bartolomeo,] Giuditio sopra la tragedia di Canace e 
Macareo, con molte utili considerazions circa ’ Arte Tragica ..., 
[Lucca.] BM. (Venetia, 1566, WLB. The work is dated in fine 
1543.) 

. Dolce, Lodovico, Le Osservationi della lingua volgare (Quarto libro 

nel quale si tratta della volgar poesia), Venezia. (Vinegia, 1554, 

WLB; 1556, BM.) 
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1550. [Landi, Ortensio,] La Sferza de’ scrittori antichi et moderni di M. 
Anonimo di Utopia .. ., Vinegia. WLB. 

15507. Mutoni, Niccold, Poetica di Marco Girolamo Vida in versi toschi 
sciolti trapportata, [?Venezia.] BM. 

1552. Camillo Delminio, Giulio, Discorso in materia del suo Theatro, 
Venezia. FP. (Later editions, CU, NY, WLB.) 

1553. Patrizio, Francesco, La Citta Felice ... Discorso della diversita 
de’? Furori Poetici . .., Venetia. BM. 

[1554.] Giraldi Cintio, Giovambattista, Lettera ovvero discorso sopra il 
comporre le satire atte alle scene. (Dated 1554, but apparently 
not printed until 1864 in Scritti estetici di G. G. Cintio, Milano, 
Daelli, II, 124-150.) 

1554. Ruscelli, Girolamo, Tre Discorsi a M. Lodovico Dolce, Venetia. 
WLB. 

1556. De la Barba, Simon and Pompeio, La Topica di Cicerone col Co- 
mento, Vinegia. WLB. 

1557. Barbaro, Daniello, Della Hloquenza (edited by Ruscelli), Venetia, 
WLB. 

[1557.] Giraldi Cintio, G.-B., Lettera [to Bernardo Tasso on epic and 
heroic poetry: thirty-two pages]. (Printed, with date of Ferrara, 
Oct. 10, 1557, in Lettere di XIII Huomini illustri . . . da Tomaso 
Porcacchi, Venetia, 1582, Libro XVII [first printed in that year], 
405 v. ff. WLB.) 

1558. [Caro, Annibale,] Apologia degli Academici di Banchi di Roma con- 
tra a messer Lodovico Castelvetro, Parma. 'WLB. 

1559. Atanagi, Dionigi, Ragionamento della eccellentia et perfettion de 
la historia, Venetia. BM. 

[1559-1560.] [Castelvetro, Lodovico,] Ragione d’ alcune cose segnate nella 
canzone d@’ Annibal Caro .. ., Kekpika, [Modena.] WLB. 

1560. Ammirato, Scipione, Il Dedalione, Dialogo del Poeta, Napoli. 

1560. Camillo Delminio, Giulio, Discorso sopra l Idee di Hermogene (in 
the second vol. of the Opere), Vinegia. WLB. (Later edits., 
FP, NY, BM.) 

. Camillo Delminio, G., La Topica, o vero della elocutione, ib., id. 

. Mascher, Girolamo, Il Fiore della Rettorica, Vinegia. BM, WLB. 

. Patrizi, Francesco, Della Historia, Venetia. BM, WLB. 

. Pigna, Gio. Battista, Gli Heroici, Vinegia. BM. 

. Pigna, G. B., Poetica Horatiana. Venetiis. BM. 

. Toscanella, Orazio, Retorica di M. Tullio Cicerone a G. Herennio 
ridotta in alberi, Vinegia. BM. (Also, apparently with addi- 
tions, Vinegia, 1566. WLB.) 

. Toscanella, O0., Precetti necessarii et altre cose wtilissime . . . sopra 
diverse cose pertinenti alla . . . Poetica, Retorica ... et ad altre 
facolta, Venetia. BM, WLB. (Also Venetia, 1566 and 1567. 
BNF.) 

. Dolce, L., Modi affigurati ... della volgar lingua, con un discorso 
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sopra a mutamenti e diversi ornamenti dell’? Ariosto, Venetia. 
WLB. 
Piccolomini, A., Copiosissima parafrase nel primo libro della Re- 
torica d@’ Aristotile, Venetia. BM. 
Fabrini, Giovanni, L’ Opere d’ Oratio . . . comentate in lingua vul- 
gare Toscana, Venetia. BM. 
Giraldi, Lucio Olimpio, Ragionamento in difesa di Terentio, Monte 
Regale. WLB. 
Grasso, Benedetto, Oratione contra gli Terentiani, Monte Regale. 
WLB. 
Toscanella, O., Osservazioni sopra l’ opere di Virgilio per discoprire 
ed insegnare a porre in prattica gli artifict importantissimi del- 
v Arte Poetica, Vinegia. BM. 
Toscanella, Orazio, L’ Institutioni oratorie di Marco Fabio Quin- 
tiliano ... tradotte ... et arrichite, Venezia. (Also Venetia, 
1586. BM.) 
. Toscanella, O., Quadrivio, il quale contiene un trattato della strada 
che si ha da tenere in scrivere istoria, Venetia. BM. 
Toscanella, O., Rodolfo Agricola Frisio della invention dialettica; 
tradotta ... con alcune annotationi, Venetia. BM. 
Riccoboni, Ant., De Historia Commentarius, Venetiis. BM, WLB. 
Toscanella, 0., Libro primo degli artifici osservati . . . sopra Cice- 
rone..., Venezia. BNF. (Also with title Artifici Oratori e 
Poetici osservati ..., ib., 1594. BNF.) 
1568. Toscanella, O., Jl dialogo della partitione oratoria di M. T. Cicerone 
. . - tirato in tavole, Vinegia. BM. 
1569. Piccolomini, A., Piena ... parafrase nel secondo libro della Reto- 
rica @ Aristotile, Venetia. BM. 
1570. Caro, Annibale, La Rettorica di Aristotile tradotta, Venezia. 
(Eighteenth century edition in BM, FP, etc.) 
1570. Varchi, Benedetto, L’ Hercolano, Vinetia. WLB. (Also Fiorenza. 
BM.) 
1571. Piccolomini, A., I tre libri della Rettorica di Aristotile tradotti in 
lingua volgare, Venetia. BM, CU. 
1572. Pagano, P., Dionysit Longini De sublimi dicendi genere latinitate 
donatus, Venetiis. BM. 
1572. De’ Conti, Antonio Maria, M. A. Majoragii in tres Aristotelis libros 
de Arte Rhetorica, quos ipse Latinos fecit explanationes, Venetiis. 
BM. 
1572. Piccolomini, A., Piena... parafrase ...mnel terzo libro della 
Retorica d@’ Aristotile, Venetia. BM, WLB. ; 
1573-74. Annotationi et discorsi sopra alcuni luoghi Del Decameron, Di 
M. Giovanni Boccacei; fatte dalli molto Magnifici Sig. Deputati 
..., Fiorenza. WLB. 
1574. De Nores, Giason, Breve Trattato dell’ Oratore, Padova. BM. 
1576. Foglietta, Uberto, De ratione scribendae historiae, Basileae. BM. 
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. Viperani, Giannantonio, De scribenda historia, Basileae. BM. 

. Viperani, G., De scribendis virorum illustrium vitis, Basileae. BM. 

. Denores, G., Introduttione ridotta poi in alcune tawole sopra é tre 
libri della Rhetorica d’ Aristotile, Venetia. BM. 

Pino da Cagli, Bernardo, Discorso intorno al componimento della 
Comedia de’ nostri tempi, Venetia.2° (Bibl. Nac. Madrid.) 

. Caburacci, Francesco, Trattato . .. con un breve discorso in difesa 
dell’ Orlando Furioso ..., Bologna. BM. 

. Catena, Girolamo, Discorso... sopra la traduttione, Venetia. 
WLB. 

. Ruscelli, G., De Commentarii della Lingua Italiana, Venetia. WLB. 

. Viperani, G., De componenda oratione, Antverpiae. BM. 

Carriero, Alessandro, Breve ed ingegnoso Discorsa contra Vopera 
di Dante, Padoa. BM. 

. Lombardelli, Orazio, Giudizio sopra il Goffredo di Torquato Tasso, 
Firenze. BNF. 

. Muzio, Hieronimo, Battaglie in diffesa dell’ Italica lingua, Vinegia. 
WLB. 

. Bulgarini, Bellisario, Alcune considerazioni sopra ’*l Discorso di M. 
Giacopo Mazzoni, fatto in difesa della Commedia di Dante," Siena. 
BM. (Also in the University of Pennsylvania Library.) 

. Carriero, A., Apologia contra le imputationi del Sig. Bellisario Bul- 
garini: Palinodia del medesimo Carriero, nella quale si dimostra 
V’ eccellenza del poema di Dante, Padova. BM. 

. Zoppio, Girolamo, Ragionamenti in difesa di Dante e del Petrarca, 
Bologna. FP. 

. Denores, Giason, Della Rhetorica, Venetia. BM, WLB. 

. Salviati, Lionardo, Degli Avvertimenti della lingua sopra ’l Deca- 
merone Volume Primo... Ne’ quali si discorre partitamente 
dell’ opere, e del pregio di forse cento Prosatori ...e€ si ragio- 
na dello stile. .., Venezia. WLB. (Also in the Library of 
Congress. ) 

[Salviati, L.,] Zl Lasca, Dialogo d’ Ormannozzo Rigogoli . . . nel 
quale si mostra che non importa che la Storia sia vera, e quistio- 
nasi per incidenza alcuna cosa contro la Poesia, Firenze. BNF. 

[Salviati, L.,] Degli Accademici della Crusca Difesa dell’ Orlando 
Furioso dell’ Ariosto Contra ’l Dialogo dell’ epica poesia di Cam- 
millo Pellegrino, Firenze. BM. (Also Ferrara, 1585. WLB.) 

1585. Ariosto, Horatio, Difese dell’? Orlando Furioso . . ., Ferrara. {WLB. 
1585. Bulgarini, B., Repliche alle Risposte di O. Capponi sopra le... 





10 For notice of this work I am indebted to Professor J. E. Gillet. 

41Tt was to refute this criticism of his earlier work that Mazzoni 
(through Tuccio dal Corno) wrote his Difesa di Dante, Cesena, 1587, listed 
by Professor Williams. 
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sue considerazioni intorno al discorso di M. G. Mazzoni composto 
im difesa della Comedia di Dante, Siena. BM. 

De’ Rossi, Bastiano, Lettera a Flamminio Mannelli nella quale si 
ragiona ... del dialogo dell’ Epica poesia di M. Camm. Pelle- 
grino, .. ., Firenze. BM, WLB. 

Patrici, Francesco, Parere in difesa dell’ Ariosto, Ferrara. WLB. 

. Pellegrino, Camillo, Replica alla risposta degli Accademici della 
Crusca ..., Vico Equense. WLB. (Also, with an index, Man- 
tova, 1587. WLB.) 

[Salviati, Lionardo,] Dello Infarinato Accademico della COrusca 
Risposta all? Apologia di Torquato Tasso imtorno all’ Orlando 
Furioso, e alla Gerusalem liberata, Firenze. WLB. 

Tasso, Torquato, Apologia in difesa della sua Gerusalemme Liberata, 
Ferrara, 1585. WLB. 

. Zoppio, Girolamo, Risposta alle oppositioni samesi fatte a’ sudi 
Ragionamenti in difesa di Dante, Fermo. FP. 

. Bulgarini, B., Risposte a’ ragionamenti del Sig. Ieronimo Zoppio 
intorno alla commedia di Dante... Replica alla risposta del 
medesimo Zoppio intitolata: Alle opposizioni Sanesi, Siena. BM. 

Gentili, Scipio, Annotationi sopra La Gierusalemme Inberata di 
Torquato Tasso, Leida. WLB. 

[?Salviati, L.,] Considerazioni di Carlo Fioretti da Vernio intorno 
a un discorso di M. Giulio Ottonelli da Fanano sopra ad alcune 
dispute dietro alla Gierusalem ..., Firenze. WLB. 

Lombardelli, Orazio, Discorso intorno ai contrasti, che si fanno sopra 
la Gierusalemme ..., Ferrara. BM, WLB. (Also Mantova, 
1586; and Basilea, 1586.) 

1586. Ottonelli, Giulio, Discorso ... con le difese della Gierusalemme 
liberata ..., Ferrara. WLB. (Also Terrasca, 1586. BM.) 

1586. Parigiuolo, Lorenzo, Questioni della Poesia, Roma. 

1586. Salviati, L. Avvertimenti della Lingua... Volume Secondo, 
Firenze. 

1586. Sardi, Alessandro, Discorso della Poesia di Dante, etc., Venetia. 
BM, CU. 

1586. Tasso, T., Risposta al discorso di O. Lombardelli . . ., Ferrara. BM. 

1587. Camillo Delminio, G., Pro suo de eloquentia theatro ad Gallos 
oratio, Venetiis. BM. 

1587. Correa, T., In ibrum De Arte Poetica explanationes,* Venetiis. BM. 

1587. Dal Corno, Tuccio, Della Difesa della Comedia di Dante,™* Cesena. 
BM, WLB. 





** Perhaps merely a second edition of the Explanationes de arte poetica, 
Roma, 1586, listed by Professor Williams. 

** The author of this Difesa is not named on the title-page. The work is 
here listed with the name of Tuccio Dal Corno because frequently attributed 
to him (e. g. in BM.), and because it was in large part composed by him, 
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- De gli Oddi, Nicold, Dialogo in difesa di Camillo Pellegrini . . ., 
Venetia. BM. 

. Talentoni, Giovanni, Lezione . . . del modo di cominciare e narrare 
e conchiudere in qual si voglia Poema, Fiorenza. BM. 

. Zoppio, Hieronimo, Particelle poetiche sopra Dante, Bologna. BM, 
FP. 

. Cerutus, F., Paraphrasis in Quinti Horatu Flacci librum de arte 
poetica, Verona. BM. 

(Guarini, Batt.,] Il Verrato, o difesa di quanto ha scritto G. De- 
nores contro le Tragicomedie e le Pastorali . . ., Ferrara. BM. 

. Guastavini, Giulio, Risposta all’ Infarinato...Intorno alla 
Gierusalemme ..., Bergamo. WLB. (Also Pavia, 1592. BM.). 

Riccoboni, A., Paraphrasis in Rhetoricam Aristotelis, Francofurti. 
BM. 

[Salviati, L.,] Lo ’nfarinato secondo . . . Risposta al libro inti- 
tolato Replica di Camillo Pellegrino ... Con Molte.. . quistio- 
mi di Poesia . . . e con la Tawola copiosissima, Firenze. WLB. 

. Belprato, Vincenzio, La Veronica, o del Sonetto, Genova. 

. Malatesta, Gioseppe, Della nuova poesia . . ., Verona, WLB. (Also 
1590. BM.) 

. Porta, Malatesta, Il Rossi overo parere sopra alcune obiettioni fatte 
dal? Infarinato ... imtorno alla Gierusalemme..., Rimino. 
BM. 

. Rossi, Nicold, Discorsi intorno alla Comedia, Vicenza. BM. 

. Spontone, Ciro, Il Bottrigaro, overo del nuovo verso enneasillabo, 
Verona. BM. ; 

. Zoppio, Hieronimo, La Poetica sopra Dante, Bologna. BM. 

. Camillo Delminio, G., In Rhetoricen isagoge, Maceratae. BM. 

. De Nores, Giason, Apologia contro VAuttor del Verato..., 
[Padova.] BM. 

. Pescetti, Orlando, Del Primo Infarinato . . . difesa contro alla 
Sig. G. Guastavini. [Verona.] BM. 

Rossi, Niccold, Discorsi imtorno alla Tragedia, Vicenza. BM. 

. Summo, Faustino, Discorso intorno al contrasto tra il Signor Speron 
Speroni, ed il giudizio stampato contra la sua Tragedia di Canace 
e di Macareo, Padova. BM. 

1590. Zinano, Gabriele, Discorso della Tragedia, Reggio. (Copy in the 
Berlin Library.) 

1590. Zinano, G., Sommarii di varie Rettoriche . . ., Reggio. BM. 

1593. Guarini, B.. Il verrato secondo ..., Firenze. BM. 





It was entirely based, however (as he states in the Dedication), on the 
ideas, spoken and written, of Jacopo Mazzoni, who may therefore with 
equal propriety be regarded as its author, and so appears in Professor 
Williams’ list. 

14 For notice of this work I am indebted to Professor J. E. Gillet. 
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1594. Camillo Delminio, Giulio, Le Idee overo forme della oratione da 
Hermogene considerate et ridotte in questa lingua, Udine. BM. 

1594. Guarini, B., Il Segretario, Venetia. WLB. 

1595. Possevini, A., Tractatio de Poesi et Pictura Hthica, humana et 
fabulosa, Lugduni. 

1596. Borghesi, Diomede, Oratione intorno a gli onori et a’ pregi della 
Poesia e della Bloquenza, Siena. BM. 

1596. Malatesta, G., Della Poesia Romanzesca . . . Ragionamento se- 
condo e terzo, Roma. 

1597. Speroni, S., Canace Tragedia . . . alla quale sono aggiumte .. . 
aleune Lettioni in difesa della Tragedia, Venetia. BM, WLB. 

1598. Lombardelli, 0., I Fonti Toscani, Firenze. BM, BNF. 

1599. Feronio, Silvio, Il Chiariti, trattandosi de’ Fonti Toscani di Orazio 
Lombardelli, Lucca. 

1600. Malacreta, Gio. Pietro, Considerazioni sopra il Pastor Fido... 
Vicenza. BM. (Also Venetia, 1600. BM, WLB.) 

1600. Beni, Paolo, Risposta alle Considerationi ... del... Malacreta 
. + « Padova. WLB. 

1600. Beni, P., Discorso, nel quale si dichiaramo e stabiliscono molte cose 
pertinenti alla Risposta . . ., Venetia. WLB. 


Also composed during the Cinquecento were the following: 

Barbieri, Giammaria, Dell’ Origine della Poesia Rimata. (First printed 
at Modena, 1790. BM.) 

Bonciani, Francesco, Lezione sopra il comporre delle Novelle. (Printed 
in Prose Fiorentine raccolte . . ., Firenze, 1716-1745, m1, i, 74 ff.) 

Sassetti, Filippo, Discorso sopra Dante. (Edited by Mario Rossi, Citta di 
Castello, 1897. Cf. n. 4, above.) 

Sassetti, F., Discorso contro Ariosto. (Cf. Rossi, op. cit., 13.) 

Sassetti, F., Hsposizione della Poetica. (Cf. Rossi. ibid.) 

Speroni, 8., Dialogo dell’ Istoria. (This with other critical writings of 
Speroni was not printed until 1740, in the Venice edition of his 
Opere. This edition also contains, Iv, 226 ff., the previously un- 
printed Risposta di Felice Paciotto all’ autore del giudicio della 
Tragedia di Canace e di Macareo, apparently composed in 1581.) 


This list, taken in conjunction with that of Professor Williams, 
should give a fair idea of Italian critical activities in the Cinque- 
cento. It must, however, be noted in conclusion that the student 
of sixteenth-century literary criticism will also find much highly 
important material in the printed correspondence of the period. 
Two letters of Giraldi Cintio seemed sufficiently elaborate to be 
included in the list above; a vast number of shorter critical letters 
will also have to be taken into account if Cinquecento criticism 
is ever to be adequately evaluated. 


Bryn Mawr College. Water L. BuLuock. 





REVIEWS. 


Studies in Shakespeare, Milton and Donne by Members of the Eng- 
lish Department of the University of Michigan. University of 
Michigan publications, Language and Literature, volume 1. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1925. Pp. 232. 


This volume leads the reader to feel that the department of 
English at the University of Michigan contains an interesting and 
stimulating group of men, with whom students may think them- 
selves fortunate to come into contact. The essays are evidently 
the work of scholars interested in their subjects and alert in the 
application of ideas to their material. 

The first two essays, by Professor O. J. Campbell, are entitled 
respectively Love’s Labour’s Lost Re-studied, and The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona and Italian Comedy. It has been usual to say that 
the source of the first was unknown, though few students have 
doubted that there was a source. It now appears in historical 
events at the court of Navarre in the time of Henry IV. The 
method by which these events were made known to Shakespeare 
may have been the narrative of some friend at the English court 
who had been in Navarre. The entertainments provided for the 
ladies of the play are said to be influenced by the Royal Progress 
as it appeared in Queen Elizabeth’s time. On this element Mr. 
Campbell probably lays too great emphasis, particularly in his sug- 
gestion that the “ indefinite ending ” of the play, with no certain 
acceptance of the lovers by the ladies, is the result of the straggling 
quality of the entertainments of the Progress. The study of the 
play as exhibiting the influence of Italy, especially of the conven- 
tional characters in the Commedia dell’ Arte, is very interesting. 
Holofernes, for example, is the conventional pedant, and hence 
need not be supposed a satire on some particular Elizabethan 
scholar. The second essay disposes of the common facile con- 
demnation of the plot of Two Gentlemen of Verona, and substi- 
tutes in the mind of the reader a historical understanding of the 
matter. Any one who has allowed himself to be influenced by the 
usual objections to the last act, and who will reread the play after 
becoming familiar with Mr. Campbell’s paper, will find that his- 
torical study is a genuine help to artistic appreciation. Though the 
play does not improve when judged according to present standards, 
it does appear as a natural product of the conditions under which 
Shakespeare worked. If we still condemn, we condemn rather the 
age than the individual. The critical question becomes: What has 
Shakespeare done with the conditions imposed by his age? The 
subject of Italian influence on the Elizabethans is an important 
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one, which is now engaging the attention of a number of scholars. 
Mr. Campbell has given an example of good method in studying 
general tendencies in Italy and in furnishing a variety of examples 
without too much insisting on some single Italian comedy as a 
source. 

In an article on Shakespearian Punctuation Professor Charles C. 
Fries shows that the punctuation of the early copies of Shakespeare 
need not be supposed to have any special or occult significance. 
The method of the work is admirably thorough, and the quotations 
from a number of Elizabethan writers on punctuation are con- 
vincing. 

The most elaborate study in the volume is Professor James Holly 
Hanford’s The Youth of Milton: An Interpretation of His Early 
Literary Development. In his Areopagitica Milton suggests that 
the most significant part of the biography of a literary man is to 
be found in his books. Mr. Hanford might have acted on such a 
theory, for he has given an admirable biographical study of the 
youth of Milton founded chiefly on his writings. To trace the 
growth of poetic powers is for all poets, above all for Milton, to 
trace the whole intellectual and spiritual development of the man. 
The study emphasizes the early appearance and harmonious growth 
of conceptions and methods employed through Milton’s career. The 
continuity of his life does not show violent breaks, but fairly steady 
progress; differences are produced by absorption of new material, 
without abandonment of the gains of any stage. 

The first stage is that of the influence of Sylvester’s translation 
of DuBartas and the Fletchers. The verbal conceits of this school, 
says Mr. Hanford, Milton “was later to repudiate.” But did he 
altogether? What of such lines as the following from Samson 
Agonistes? 


He all their ammunition 
And feats of war defeats. (1277-8). 


Here the verbal jingle has its artistic purpose. The next influence 
is the Ovidian, in the manner of Buchanan, because Milton did not 
care to imitate the sensuousness of the English amatory poets. 
Without denying this, the reviewer suspects that Milton, like other 
chaste English poets, had more personal sympathy with Rabelaisian 
humor than his early poetry indicates; something of it appears in 
the Seventh Prolusion. Next comes the Italian influence, revealed 
in the Italian sonnets. This is followed by the epic period, repre- 
sented by On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity. The period of 
Comus is assigned to Spenser and Ariosto. Possibly more empha- 
sis on Dante and even Petrarch in this period would be proper. 
With Spenser is associated Plato. In tracing the influence of 
poetical masters, Mr. Hanford does not pass over other influences 
of Milton’s thought, such as his early interest in the theory of mar- 
riage, in politics, and in education. 
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While avoiding controversy, Mr. Hanford does not hesitate to 
reject false interpretation, such as that of L’Allegro and Il Pen- 
seroso as giving opposite views of life. This “absurd ” error has 
been widely circulated by teachers of Milton in schools and colleges. 
Like Professor Osgood in the introduction to his Classical Myth- 
ology of Milton, Mr. Hanford makes the poems complemental and 
illustrative of Milton’s catholicity of taste. The study as a whole 
is independent of early or later fixed ideas on Milton, Johnsonian 
or Swedish, and based on thorough and sympathetic examination 
of Milton’s writings. Subsequent interpretation of Milton’s youth 
may modify and supplement it, but can hardly contradict much 
that is essential to it. 

In his paper on Samson Agonistes and Milton in Old Age Mr. 
Hanford has courageously attacked two difficult topics, the Samson 
itself and the Aristotelian catharsis, and emerged from the attempt 
with credit. He has emancipated himself from the grip of Samuel 
Johnson’s comments and treated the poem with independent 
insight. It is the drama of Samson’s regaining of “his own lost 
paradise.” An idol of the market place that has been too zeal- 
ously worshiped is swept away in the words: “ Let us recognize at 
once that Samson Agonistes is a work of art and not a disguised 
autobiography.” It seems hardly correct to call the indictment of 
woman in the play one of “unrelieved bitterness.” The chorus 
in the midst of its attack on Dalila says: 


Favoured of heaven who finds 

One virtuous rarely found, 

That in domestic good combines: 

Happy that house! his way to peace is smooth. (1046-9). 


These lines are perhaps the more significant of Milton’s own feeling 
because they give some effect of being forced into their context. 
Mr. Hanford also speaks of Samson as a “ semi-humorous mirchen 
figure” which Milton has adapted to his purpose. This is the notion 
of our present Biblical scholars, but not that of Milton’s learned 
contemporaries. Samson was for them sufficiently dignified, even 
a type of Christ. In fact the greatest need in the critical and 
historical study of the Samson Agonistes is work on it in the light 
of the Biblical commentators from whom Milton derived his con- 
ceptions. Until we have this we shall attain no thorough under- 
standing of the work. Even the structure of the drama is greatly 
influenced by Milton’s Biblical and theological studies. Great as 
the Greek influence is, the formulas of Greek literature are not 
adequate, and the play will always seem to fail when tested by them. 
To apply this to some details, lines 1669 ff., referred by Mr. Han- 
ford to the classical hybris, may also be explained by the Biblical 
hardening of the heart by God, as in Milton’s De Doctrina Chris- 
tiana 1. 8. Lines 687 ff. are also not wholly pagan, but have some 
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relation to the Christian theory of the afflictions of such a one as 
Job, who is often mentioned in the same work (e. g., 1. 8, 19). 
But Mr. Hanford’s feeling for the artistic qualities of the drama is 
sound, and his study illuminating. 

In The Religious Thought of Donne in Relation to Medieval 
and Later Traditions Professor Louis I. Bredvold covers some of 
the same matter as does Dr. Evelyn M. Simpson in her Study of 
the Prose Works of John Donne (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924, 
pp. viii, 367). Apparently the two appeared so nearly at the same 
time that neither author was able to consult the other. Mr. Bred- 
vold’s work is full of interesting suggestions, but the limits of 
space do not permit him to develop any of them in full. Perhaps 
the most striking, to which there is no parallel in Mrs. Simpson’s 
volume, is his attempt to show that Donne was a philosophical 
sceptic, of the order of Montaigne. Sextus Empiricus is suggested 
- as one of Donne’s sources, and a quotation from him in the Essays 
in Divinity is mentioned, but the study is not carried to a conclu- 
sion. Mr. Bredvold states that the first Greek edition of the Hypo- 
typoses was printed in 1562, though authorities commonly make 
this only a Latin translation, and put the editio princeps of the 
Greek text in 1621. A Latin translation of the work Against the 
Mathematicians was issued in 1569 and 1601, and there was an 
important fourteenth century translation of the Hypotyposes. As 
an indication of scepticism even in Donne’s sermons Mr. Bredvold 
presents (p. 203) two quotations from one sermon, part of one 
being : 

One philosopher thinks he has dived to the bottom, when he says, he 
knows nothing but this, that he knows nothing; and yet another thinks, 


that he hath expressed more knowledge than he, in saying, that he knows 
not so much as that, that he knows nothing (Alford 3. 472). 


From the same sermon is taken a quotation in which Donne “ re- 
proaches his age for the slowness with which the new science was 
accepted.” When the passages are in their context, the reviewer 
is unable to see that they reproach the age or approve scepticism ; 
the sermon deals with the transitory quality of human life, in com- 
parison with the incorruptible blood of Christ. Mr. Bredvold also 
refers to Donne’s reference to “sceptic philosophers ” in another 
sermon (Alford 5. 562). But here Donne does not approve their 
ideas, and passes on to a condemnation of “sceptic Christians.” 
Still further Donne writes: 


The Negative man, that trusts in nothing in the world, may be but a 
Philosopher, but an Atheist, but a stupid and dead carcasse. The Affirm- 
ative man, that does acknowledge all blessings, spirituall and temporall, 
to come from God, . . . this man hath the first marke of this person upon 
him, He trusts in God (LXXX Sermons, 63. 636, quoted by Mrs. Simpson, 
p. 129). 
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In Essays in Divinity he remarks that “the Distortions and vio- 
lencing of Scriptures, by Christians themselves, have wounded the 
Scriptures more, then the old Philosophy or Turcism” (pp. 81-2, 
quoted by Mrs. Simpson, p. 206). “Turcism” is doubtless Ma- 
hometanism, chief of heresies, and the “old Philosophy ” is Greek 
philosophy, from which sprang, as the Fathers thought, most of the 
heresies that troubled the Church. As a learned Churchman Donne 
would have gained some familiarity with sceptical ideas for the sake 
of refutation. But he plainly expresses faith in the understanding 
in the following from a sermon: 


Be not the horse or the mule, in pride or wantonness especially, quia non 
intellectus, because then you lose your understanding, and so become abso- 
lutely irrecoverable, and leave God nothing to work upon: for the under- 
standing is the field which God sows, and the tree in which he engrafts 
faith itself; and therefore take heed of such a descent as induces the loss 
of the understanding (Alford 2. 50). , 


Such a passage may be taken to express Donne’s reaction against 
a discarded youthful scepticism. In the following he rejects the 
conception employed in the poem on The Progress of the Soul: 


God doth not admit, not justify, not authorize such superinductions 
upon such divorces as some have imagined; that the soul departing from 
one body, should become the soul of another body, in a perpetual revolu- 
tion and transmigration of souls through bodies, which hath been the giddi- 
ness of some philosophers to think (Alford 3. 469). 


Donne must have had his earlier work in mind when writing these 
lines. On the whole, Donne’s scepticism seems to be a matter of 
his earlier work; indeed is there reason to think that it had ever 
had a philosophical basis, or was more than cynicism? Augustine 
and Aquinas seem to be Donne’s philosophical masters, rather than 
Sextus Empiricus. The study is of service in reminding us of 
the possible importance of Greek thought in the intellectual and 
spiritual development of Western Europe, from late antiquity, 
through the middle ages, and up to our own day. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Bredvold’s work will stimulate others to undertake 
parts of this important, fascinating, and difficult subject. 


ALLAN H. GrBert. 
Duke University. 





Dante’s Conception of Justice, by ALLAN H. Giupert. Duke Uni- 
versity Press, Durham, N. C., 1925. ix + 244 pp. 


Judging from its Press, the new University, with its almost 
boundless possibilities, is making a good start. It puts before us 
a considerable list of promising titles; and, if Professor Gilbert’s 
work is to be taken as a fair specimen, the promise will be amply 
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fulfilled. As to material form, the volume is neat and unassum- 
ing, the print excellently clear, the paper of good quality; and 
there is none of the abominable waste in blank pages and enormous 
margins which nowadays inflates the bulk of nearly all our literary 
output, making a hundred-page composition look like three 
hundred pages, the publishers all the while tearfully attributing 
their skyscraping charges to the high cost of paper. No, this is 
a sensible little volume; and if its price ($2.50) seems a bit out of 
proportion to its size, the purchaser at any rate is not exasperated 
by the display of wilful extravagance. Moreover, if value be 
measured by content rather than by exterior, the Press’s rating 
is justified. 

For this is an excellent piece of work, one of the really signifi- 
cant contributions to Dante scholarship. So obviously needful 
and helpful is the discussion that one is surprised the matter 
should have been so long neglected. There are really two starting 
points. One is the Convivio, where, in the project which he did 
not actually carry out, Dante expected to furnish a treatise on 
justice; this, no doubt, would have elaborated his theory. The 
other is the plan of the Commedia, a working out of the poet’s 
theoretical conception, an application of his abstract idea to the 
realities of life. From one point of view the whole Divine Comedy 
is an exposition of the various manifestations of justice. Indeed, 
its author so regarded it, when he wrote the Letter to Can Grande. 
“Est ergo subiectum totius operis, litteraliter tantum accepti, 
status animarum post mortem simpliciter sumptus; nam de illo 
et circa illum totius operis versatur processus. Si vero accipiatur 
opus allegorice, subiectum est homo prout merendo et demerendo 
per arbitrii libertatem iustitie premiandi et puniendi obnoxius 
est.” 

Professor Gilbert begins, then, by reconstructing the background 
from which Dante’s notion of justice emerged. Setting before us 
the sources which our poet indubitably consulted, the author de- 
velops for us the ideas of individual and social equity which they 
inculcate. Such sources are St. Thomas’s Summa, Aristotle’s 
Ethics in Latin version, and above all St. Thomas’s commentary 
on the latter. With passages from these are matched sundry utter- 
ances of Dante himself in the Monarchia and the Convivio; and 
in the end we have.in our minds a fairly definite outline of the 
treatise which Dante promised but never wrote. 

The illustration of Dante’s thesis, in the Commedia, is handled 
by Professor Gilbert with understanding, with judgment, and with 
a consistency worthy of all praise. Especially noteworthy is his 
application of consequent exegesis to the Purgatorio, where most 
commentators have been deplorably sloppy, explaining one punish- 
ment as a symbol of sin, another as a symbol of penance, and thus 
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reducing this beautiful cantica to a jumble of incongruity. Every 
torment here must be an allegory of discipline; else the whole 
scheme is meaningless. Of course Dante, in common with his 
contemporaries, believed in a multiplicity—an endless multi- 
plicity—of possible significances in the events of life, in the narra- 
tives of the Bible, and in the verses of great poets; but he was not 
the man to lose his head in such a maze. We do see him occasion- 
ally reading into passages of Virgil a message which the words do 
not declare, and he certainly did it far oftener than we can see; 
just as he read into his own early poems an inner sense of which 
he was not conscious when he wrote them. Yet there was always 
in his interpretation a method that saved it from madness. We 
must judge him, not by the practice of ingeniously unpoetic minds, 
but by his own. And his mind and his practice were rigorously 
selective. “ Forse ancora per pit sottile persona si vederebbe in 
cid pit sottile ragione; ma questa é quella ch’io ne veggio, e che 
pit mi piace.” 

But no two Dante critics will ever agree in everything. Among 
the debatable contentions in the present book, perhaps the most 
interesting is the suggestion that the infernal valley of Ulysses 
and Guido da Montefeltro depicts, not the sin of deceitful counsel, 
a perversion of the gift of words, as is conmonly believed, but gen- 
eral foxiness. This carries with it a negation of the interpretation 
of the enveloping flames as tongues. “I cannot believe,” writes 
Professor Gilbert, “that the tongues of the sinners are allegori- 
cally represented by the flames. . . . This bolgia may properly be 
called that of tricksters or strategists, but not that of fraudulent 
counsellors.” ‘True it is that the sins of Ulysses and Diomed here 
recounted are faults of deed rather than of word, and that Guido’s 
damnable advice is intended to help rather than hurt the person 
to whom it is given, being a counsel of fraud rather than a fraudu- 
lent counsel. On the other hand, the logical demon who wins 
Guido’s soul attributes his conquest to “il consiglio frodolente ” 
which the sinner gave. It is hard to decide. But whichever solu- 
tion we prefer, whether in accord with Professor Gilbert or against 
him, we cannot fail to admire, here as elsewhere, his independence 
and his judicial balancing of evidence. 


C. H. GRANDGENT. 
Harvard Uniwersity. 





Altfriesisches Worterbuch von F. Holthausen [Germ. Bibl. IV. 
Abt. I]. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1925. xviii + 152 pp. 


This book is, as the author states in the Preface, a concise gloss- 
ary of Old Frisian planned to serve as a basis for subsequent studies 
in this Germanic dialect. No examples are given. Almost every 
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word is accompanied by one or more parallel forms from Gothic, Old 
Norse, Anglo-Saxon, Old Saxon, or Old High German. It is diffi- 

cult at times to see why the author chooses the form of one dialect 

rather than that of another. For instance, after ‘ dad’ tot he gives 

the Old Saxon, Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse forms; for ‘ fella’ 

fiillen, the Gothic, Old Norse, Old Saxon, Anglo-Saxon and Old 

High German; then again for ‘del’ Tal, only the Old Saxon and 

Anglo-Saxon forms. The Latin and Old French loan-words are 

usually followed by their originals. 

Besides containing some 1800 words (all starred) more than 
von Richthofen’s dictionary, which appeared in 1840, all etymo- 
logically long vowels are marked, the single vowels with the usual 
sign (bok), contractions of diphthongs with the circumflex (stén). 
In spite of these decided advantages over von Richthofen which 
the book has, the student will not yet be able to dispense with the 
former because of the examples there given. Especially valuable 
in Holthausen’s book is the complete bibliography of the published 
texts and articles on the Old Frisian language and laws. 

There are comparatively few errors for a work of this kind. The 
following have been noted: page 1, insert after ‘a-pal’ the word 
*a-pol’ Wasserpfuhl, found Richthofen, Worterbuch page 607, and 
in Heuser, Altfriesisches Lesebuch, page 58; page 3, instead of Old 
Saxon ‘ and-weard’ read ‘and-ward’; page 14, for ‘ déad-gedal ’ 
read ‘ déad-ged#l’; page 73, for ‘minnian’ read ‘ minnion,’ and 
delete ‘ go.’, for the word ‘mddar’ is not found in Gothic; page 
110, for ‘pei’ (Gothic instr.) read ‘ pe’; page 137, Holth. states 
that ‘ é-béte ’ ohne Busse (page 18) should be crossed out, but both 
Richthofen, page 697 (with occurrences) and Heuser, page 131 
give it; page 138, ‘fai’ should not be starred because found in 
Richth., page 724; ‘ festnia’ is starred, but not on page 26 (Richth. 
gives ‘festna’); page 141, read ‘defraudare’ for ‘ drefraudare.’ 
If ‘dadsisas’ Totenlieder is taken from the Indiculus superstiti- 
onum et paganarum (Wadstein, Altsdchs. Sprachdenkmdler, page 
66), as I think it is, for I know of no other occurrence of the word, 
it should be so stated. Misreadings in Richthofen, especially where 
they have led to the incorporation of impossible words (mostly dag 
Aeyopeva) into the Old Frisian Wortschatz should have been noted 
and the correct reading given. 

| Epwarp H. Srnrt. 
Gettysburg College. 





Speculum: A Journal of Mediaeval Studies. Published Quarterly 
by the Mediaeval Academy of America. Boston, January, 
1926. 


Modern Language Notes extends greetings to Speculum, a new 
mirror through which students of the modern languages may 
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become more richly conscious of their medieval heritage. Our 
greetings are the more cordial since it was in Baltimore, when the 
Modern Language Association met at the Johns Hopkins University 
in 1921, that we saw the beginnings of the enterprise which now 
culminates in the establishment of Speculum and of the Academy 
of which it is the organ. Of the significance for research in the 
humanities which this movement connotes, there is no need to speak. 
The officers of the Academy and the editors of the journal are men 
who have won distinction in the classics, in history, in architecture, 
and in modern languages. This is a heartening fact, since one 
great need of modern scholarship is collaboration among workers 
whose fields have much in common but who are kept apart by the 
artificial “departments ” of college catalogues. There is also 
reason for congratulation in the fact that both medieval specialists 
and scholars whose primary interests lie outside the Middle Ages 
may find, in Speculum, monographs, notes, and reviews which deal 
with a single great period of human culture. Our present system 
of handling journals of research, while it has much in its favor, 
is open to the serious objection that matters of every conceivable 
sort are contained in periodicals that have now become so numerous 
that few individuals can afford the cost of subscribing to them all, 
and that owing to our hit or miss system of publication it is only 
with the greatest difficulty that a student can be sure of finding 
all that is published that bears on his particular field. Toward the 
development of a more highly specialized service Speculum leads 
the way. 

The papers which will appear in this journal, we are told, are 
not to be directed toward “the popularization of matters well- 
known ” but toward “ what is new, in fact or statement or inter- 
pretation ”; they are not to scorn small details, “ but details must 
tend towards a significant goal.” Since “art and beauty and 
poetry are a portion of our mediaeval heritage,” all will be repre- 
sented in studies which are first of all scholarly ; but this “ scholar- 
ship must be arrayed, so far as possible, in a pleasing form.” It 
is apparent, both from these statements from the editor’s preface 
and from the contents of this first issue, that Speculum will not 
be dull; that “ mirrors of history and doctrine and morals ” may 
be combined with “ mirrors of princes and lovers and fools ”; that 
the journal will combine detailed scholarship with synthesis; and 
that both detail and synthesis will be matters of high import to 
students of modern history and literature as well as to specialists 
in the Middle Ages. 

In the first issue of Volume I, destined to be read, we think, a 
century hence when Volume C appears, the three opening papers 
constitute an invocation, a history, and a “speculum.” From the 
invocation, the admirably written preface by Professor Rand, some 
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quotations have already been made. Professor Coffman, who has 
worked unceasingly for five years in furtherance of this project, 
gives the historical background and the prospect necessary to proper 
orientation. In the third paper, on “'The Spread of Ideas in the 
Middle Ages,” Professor Haskins not only supplies an important 
chapter to the general history of ideas but maps out lines of research 
that will no doubt find many illustrations in later publications of 
the Academy. Following these initial essays, we find a group of 
more specialized investigations, such as the discussion of the vocabu- 
lary of the Annales Fuldensis by Professor Beeson and the learned 
paper on the progenitors of Golias, by Professor Hanford. Pro- 
fessor Friend’s article on two MSS of the school of St. Denis is 
richly illuminated by six plates. Professor Young reviews previous 
discussions of the home of the Easter play with special reference to 
the contention of Dr. Joseph Klapper, which he rejects. Professor 
Thornton supplies a critical edition of the four poems ascribed to 
the Emperor Frederick II and “ Rex Fredericus.” The book con- 
tains also a section devoted to “ Notes,” and concludes with a group 
of reviews of books dealing with medieval problems. 


EDWIN GREENLAW. 





La Jeunesse d’Ernest Renan, Histoire de la Crise Religieuse au 
XIX Siécle. By Pierre Lasserre. Paris, Garnier, 1925. 
Vol. I, vii + 370 pp.; Vol. II, xxxv + 359 pp. 


In 1923, for the Renan centenary, M. Lasserre published a little 
book, Renan et Nous, in which he promised for the near future a 
definitive work on this author. He now produces—and it becomes 
evident that the title of the first chapter of Renan et Nous, “ Un 
Travail qui n’en finit pas,” was an omen—two ample volumes with 
a statement that he no longer expects to reach the term of his 
labors. He has followed the subject where it led, and it has brought 
him to a new and exhausting kind of writing, of tremendous scope, 
not yet classified by bibliographers. 

Comment le définir? Un exposé d’histoire générale des idées encadrant 
étude d’un grand écrivain dans sa période de formation? Ou plutét 
étude d’un grand écrivain s’épanouissant naturellement en un exposé 
@histoire générale, sous l’attrait des horizons vastes que cette étude dé- 
couvre, et des amples questions que soulévent nécessairement la nature, les 
expériences, les conceptions et l’action de cet écrivain? (I, vi) 


After all, he says, the definition is not important. What matters 
is that in spite of the change of itinerary the reader shall be aware 
of a goal. “ L’essentiel, c’est qu’entre les matiéres si diverses que 
j’ai di toucher, le lecteur sente un lien d’unité profonde, et que, 
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le long du chemin que je lui fais faire, mon souffle n’ait pas 
défailli.” (I, vii) 

A casual reader might be tempted to quote Scherer’s acid remark 
about Taine’s Philosophy of Greek Art to the effect that although 
Taine gives two hundred excellent pages on Greece, you have but 
to omit six lines from the beginning and the book will be found to 
contain not a word of art and not a word of philosophy. Especi- 
ally in the case of M. Lasserre’s second volume, where Renan is 
simply left out. His occasional deprecatory gesture reminds one 
of Sainte-Beuve’s apologies for making Port-Royal a survey of 
seventeenth-century civilization ; he acknowledges that he has at no 
point resisted the sweetness of curiosity, and he remarks whim- 
sically to the reader: “Tu te diras: voici un homme qui nous a 
promis un paquet de cigares et qui est parti pour La Havane 
chercher le tabac en feuilles. Et ma foi! c’est un peu ca!” Yet 
what he offers is not a mass of irrelevancies but a conspectus 
necessary for the proper placing of Renan; at the end one is im- 
pressed not with the apparent digressions of the author who if he 
opens a parenthesis never forgets, as the truly garrulous would, 
to close it, but with his genius for correlation. 

In the first volume his methods are sufficiently orthodox. He 
follows Renan from Tréguier to St-Sulpice, supplementing the 
familiar sources by reference, without “abus de paperasseries,” to 
school-registers and to the Renan collection in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. For the amateur of the unedited various prizes are 
offered, including this anecdote (an impressive authentication of 
Renan’s “j’ai tout critiqué ... j’ai tout maintenu”) reported 
orally by La Villemarqué: 

Un jour La Villemarqué, visitant St-Pierre de Rome, apergut & |’un des 
angles de l’église un vieillard, épais et tassé de corps, avec de longs cheveux 
gris, dans l’attitude du recueillement et de la priére. Il] n’en croyait pas 
ses yeux! Ce ne pouvait étre lui! Pourtant le doute n’était pas possible. 
Il attend son homme en dehors. “ Quoi! vous, vous, Renan, en ce lieu, et 
dans les sentiments que je viens d’observer! Quelle joie pour mon ceur 
de catholique! ”—Et Renan: “ Ah! mon cher confrére, si vous saviez com- 
bien elle est mince, la toile d’araignée qui nous sépare!” (I, 26) 


But already in this volume M. Lasserre indulges in excursions, 
as in his study of the conversion by Dupanloup of that mitred 
infidel, Talleyrand,—and as we begin to understand what charmed 
the sophisticated Talleyrand in Dupanloup we also begin to see 
why the Breton pupil of Dupanloup might make reservations and 
we get as never before the full psychological significance of the 
reactions of the adolescent Renan. 

With a similar purpose, in order this time to comprehend what 
his student years meant for the philosophy of Renan, M. Lasserre 
devotes his second volume, “le Drame de la Métaphysique Chré- 
tienne,” to what lay back of the teachings of St-Sulpice. He gives 
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three hundred and fifty pages of metaphysics and theology, pages 
of which the lucidity is a delight and a flattery but to appraise 
which exceeds the competence of the present reviewer (who with 
his lesser power of correlation stops so much further short, be it 
said without innuendo, of omni re scibili).* 

It was a bold man who attempted such a canvas. But M. Las- 
serre has already persuaded the reviewer of the lien d’unité pro- 
fonde without the promised third volume which when it does 
appear will no doubt contain the author’s final clue to some sound 
order and authority. M. Lasserre is not an apostle of drift. And 
we are aware as we read these volumes, indispensable not only to 
students of Renan but to the observer of contemporary criticism, 
that he is holding the steady course on-which he embarked years 
ago. This is the Lasserre of the Cinquante Ans de Pensée Fran- 
caise, the critic of the pseudo-heroics of Rostand in Mes Routes, 
and also the stout humanist of the 1907 Romantisme Francais 
(Essai sur la révolution dans les idées et les sentiments au XIX¢ 
siécle). Except that he is now more suave. 

Horatio HE. Smiru. 
Brown University. 





Botleau and the French Classical Critics in England, (1660-1830), 
by A. F. B. Clark, Associate-Professor of French in the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. Paris (Champion), 1925. 


Professor Clark has won the respect and gratitude of students of 
English, of French and of Comparative Literatures by his masterly 
study of the influence of Boileau and of French classical theories in 
England during the period from 1660 to 1830. Originally begun 
as a dissertation for the doctorate and showing even in its original 
form a maturity of judgment not always seen in American aca- 
demic treatises, it has grown as a result of many years of further 
investigation to the scope and proportions of a French doctoral 
thesis, with which it can well bear comparison. It gives evidence 
of thorough sifting of the English authors during a period of nearly 
two centuries and it attests by reference and quotation the assimila- 
tion of a vast fund of critical material. Above all, the critical 
tone is judicious and the influence of Boileau is explained without 
undue praise or depreciation of Boileau himself. This study will 
be an essential document for consultation by students of the literary 
relations of France and England. Many sweeping generalizations, 
favorable or unfavorable, have hitherto been made concerning the 


1For an estimate of the philosophical value of this “ élégante et solide 
construction,” cf. Roustan, “le Drame de la Métaphysique chrétienne 
d’aprés M. Pierre Lasserre,” Revue Bleue, Oct. 3, 17, 1925. 
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influence of French classical criticism. We are now able to see on 
what these generalizations are based and wherein they are true or 
false. 

The author’s first book deals with the external history of Boi- 
leau’s reputation in England, and the ups and downs of his vogue. 
It shows how the first to introduce Boileau to England were the 
Court Poets of the Restoration and how the traditional view that 
Boileau’s influence came into operation only after Dryden’s death 
is false. It was, however, during the Age of Pope that his sway 
was least disputed. But by the middle of the eighteenth century a 
cleavage begins: Boileau has his detractors ; sometimes among par- 
tisans of “ correctness,” as well as his loyal admirers. The process 
of dissociation of Boileau from his English disciple Pope has be- 
gun, until with Byron we come to the hitherto irreconcilable atti- 
tude of worship of Pope and hatred of Boileau. 

The second book enumerates and discusses the translations and 
imitations of Boileau. This portion is inevitably the least inspirit- 
ing portion of the study to the reader, involving as it does the 
analysis of many now negligible works, and detective labor applied 
to the discovery and presentation of parallel and derived passages. 
On the other hand it is the severest test of a scholar’s industry, 
memory and judgment. 

The third book brings before one a subject intimately associated 
with the question of Boileau’s specific influence, the whole school of 
French critics of which he is now almost the only one remembered. 
Professor Clark has, as in his study of the tradition of Boileau, 
traced the other French critics who are the object of treatment or 
of allusion by English writers. Thus the background of Boileau 
is made plain and we have brief sections upon the Aristotelian 
formalist d’Aubignac; the law maker of ponderous epics, Le Bossu; 
the suave authority upon true and false wit, Bouhours; and Rapin 
whose doctrines, because they are on the whole very similar, are 
sometimes difficult to disentangle from those of Boileau. 

It is in the fourth and last book that Professor Clark deals most 
fully with the specific influence of Boileau on English literature 
and his contribution to English poetry and criticism. Here is 
grouped a series of chapters forming compact essays on the relation 
of Boileau to the English Christian epic as a consequence of his 
own aversion to the mervetlleux chrétien; Boileau’s differentiation 
between the burlesque and the mock-heroic and his enthronement 
of dignified badinage, exemplified by the Lutrin and the Rape of 
the Lock in place of the undignified trivialities of Scarron; his 
assault on the Italianistic tradition and the cult of the clinquant 
du Tasse; his worship of Longinus and the new meaning he gave 
to the word “sublime,” changing it from a designation merely of 
literary ornateness to the expression of “cet extraordinaire et ce 
merveilleux dans le discours, et qui fait qu’un ouvrage enléve, ravit, 
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transporte.” The author next treats the themes which in themselves 
require considerable tact and judgment: the relation of Boileau to 
the School of Good Sense and the School of Taste. Then follow 
briefer discussions of topics connected with the study of Boileau as 
moral critic and exponent of the honnéte homme, as well as con- 
sideration upon the influence of Boileau on English prosody or on 
an English genre such as formal satire. 

Professor Clark completes his work with appendices containing 
various documents difficult of access. It may be said in conclusion 
that the accuracy of the proofreading and the general neatness of 
the typography are creditable not only to the author but to the 
French firm of printers. 


Harvard University. C. H. C. Wricut. 





Paris-Théatre Contemporain. Réle prépondérant des _ scénes 
d’avant-garde depuis trente ans. By Louise Detrit. Smith 


College Studies in Modern Languages, vi, nos. 1 and 2. Paris, 
Champion, 1925. xi-+ 125 pp. 


Aprés le Dadaisme, voici le Théitre Contemporain. Félicitons 
les professeurs de Smith College de s’adonner aux études de littéra- 
ture moderne, et souhaitons que toutes les Universités d’Amérique, 
suivant leur exemple, préparent & nos descendants des textes a 
consulter sur notre XX™ siécle. 

On ne saurait trop louer Mlle Delpit de sa trés sérieuse étude. 
Sur un terrain presque vierge, elle a fait de nombreuses recherches 
dont elle nous présente les résultats sous une forme claire et agré- 
able. Son ouvrage est divisé en deux parties: 1°, Les Théatres; 
2°, Les Auteurs et les CZuvres. la classification des salles de 
spectacles en: Thédtres réguliers, Théatres d’avant-garde et Scénes 
a cété, est excellente; et on se réjouit de voir Mlle Delpit rendre 
pleine justice aux efforts d’Antoine, de Lugné-Poe et de Jacques 
Copeau. Elle retrace la carriére de chacun, explique leur réle, 
dégage leur importance, dans des pages certes meilleures que celles 
ou elle nous vante les mérites de la Comédie-Frangaise. L’opinion 
trop avantageuse qu’elle a de cette maison lui a fait adopter, dans 
la deuxiéme partie de son livre, une classification qui nous semble 
assez malheureuse. Le chapitre 1° s’intitule, en effet: Auteurs 
consacrés par la Comédie-Francaise. Comment Mlle Delpit peut- 
elle prendre au sérieux les opinions d’un théatre qui,—elle le dit 
elle-méme,—a mis vingt-neuf ans 4 enregistrer le succés d’Ibsen? 
Le jour ov elle étudiera le roman, classera-t-elle ses auteurs d’aprés 
les élections de l’Académie? Cela l’obligerait 4 parler des chefs- 
d’ceuvre littéraires de M. Jonart ou du maréchal Lyautey, et a 
passer sous silence M. Abel Hermant, comme elle l’a déja fait pour 
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le théatre. Certes, l’auteur du Cadet de Coutras est plus romancier 
que dramaturge, mais il a cependant écrit une quinzaine de piéces, 
dont la derniére, Madame, date de 1924. Sa personnalité est, sans 
doute, plus intéressante que celle de M. Marcel Girette. Mais Abel 
Hermant n’a jamais été joué au Frangais, tandis que M. Girette y 
a fait représenter deux piéces: L’une d’elles a recu un prix, l’autre, 
Vapprobation de M. Vabbé Bethléem. M. Girette a toutes les 
chances. Marie Lenéru est moins fortunée. Sa derniére oeuvre, 
La Paiz, ayant été jouée 4 ’Odéon (1921), n’est que mentionnée 
incidemment. De telles erreurs d’appréciation sont inévitables 
quand on s’appuie sur un critérium dénué de toute valeur. 

Si la classification du premier chapitre préte a la critique, celle 
du deuxiéme est, en revanche, tout 4 fait ingénieuse. Mlle Delpit 
a démélé le mieux du monde l’écheveau embrouillé de la produc- 
tion dramatique contemporaine. Sa division du théatre religieux 
en deux parties: Avant Claudel et Aprés Claudel, est particuliére- 
ment heureuse, car elle fait ressortir, comme il convient, l’impor- 
tance de l’illustre diplomate. Ses compartiments établis, auteur, 
avec beaucoup de discernement, y place les auteurs et leurs oeuvres. 
C’est 4 peine si l’on éprouve parfois quelque surprise. Pourquoi, 
par exemple, ne pas classer Cromedeyre-le-Vieil dans le théatre 
poétique? Est-ce parce que les vers de Jules Romains offrent peu 
de ressemblance avec ceux de Francois Porché que Mlle Delpit ne 
les considére pas comme de la poésie? Mlle Delpit aime beaucoup 
Francois Porché. C’est affaire de gofit. Le genre “pompier” a 
toujours eu du succés, surtout prés des dames. Mais souhaitons que 
cet amour reste tout platonique et ne donne pas naissance 4 une 
édition pour les colléges de La Vierge au grand ceur. Nous avons 
déja, hélas!' Le Chevalier de Colomb. C’est plus que suffisant. 
Publier du Jean Sarment ne vaudrait guére mieux, quoi qu’en 
pense Mlle Delpit qui, dans Henry Bataille qu’elle déteste, ne trou- 
verait certainement pas de piéce aussi révoltante que Je suis trop 
grand pour mot, et Vodieuse Madelon. Au lieu de se retrancher 
derriére Lucien Dupech, Mlle Delpit efit mieux fait de consulter 
les Critiques d’un autre temps (1923) de Copeau. Elle y aurait 
trouvé une plus juste appréciation des défauts et des qualités de 
Bataille qui restera, n’en déplaise 4 ses détracteurs, et malgré ses 
fautes de gofit, un de nos plus admirables dramaturges. 

Une bibliographic sommaire termine cette étude ot l’auteur, sans 
sortir du domaine de l’érudition, évite cependant la sécheresse, grace 
a de courtes analyses des piéces qu’elle énumére. Elle s’efforce 
également de qualifier d’un mot certains écrivains. C’est tou- 
jours inutile et souvent périlleux. André Gide, par exemple, aime- 
rait-il s’entendre appeler: “un maitre du roman contemporain,” 
lui qui, lors de la récente publication des Faux Monnayeurs, 
affirmait que c’était 14 son premier roman? 
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Au reste, ce ne sont que des petites fautes bien vénielles qui 
n’empéchent point Paris-Théatre Contemporain d’étre la premiére 
étude d’ensemble, le premier document complet que nous ayons 
sur le théatre francais au XX™* siécle, et Mlle Delpit a le droit 
d’étre fiére 4 la pensée que nul ne pourra désormais s’occuper de 
dramaturgie moderne sans devoir perpétuellement recourir 4 son 
trés remarquable ouvrage. 

Maurice E. CoInpREAv. 

Princeton Uniwersity. 





Gespraiche mit Heine. Zum erstenmal gesammelt und herausge- 
geben von H. H. Hovusen. Frankfurt a/M., 1926, Riitten & 
Loening. xiv-+ 1071 pp. M. 15. 


Professor Houben’s collection is an attempt, and a successful 
one, considering the magnitude of the task, to gather between two 
covers all known material left by contemporaries of Heine wherein 
they record their conversations with, and impressions of, him. 
Purposely excluded from this compilation is the material found in 
Heine’s Stimtliche Werke, that in Hirth’s Briefwechsel, and the 
information published by Karpeles in his Heine Reliquen. Hou- 
ben’s book thus forms a complement to these sources and entails 
no duplication. 

The title is a bit misleading, however, for it contains not only 
conversations with Heine, but also contemporary reports about 
him; Gespriche mit und iiber Heine would have described its 
contents more adequately. 

This somewhat loose title is no indication, however, of a corre- 
sponding looseness in the composition of the book. On the con- 
trary, the extensiveness of the material, the care exercised in the 
chronological arrangement, the completeness of the notes, foot- 
notes, and variants bespeak sound, practical scholarship. The very 
task of placing in chronological order these various conversations, 
references, and reports would have presented unsurmountable 
obstacles to any one not thoroughly at home in the field. Houben 
was exceptionally qualified for this task: his Register (vol. xv) 
to the fourteen volumes of Varnhagen von Ense’s Tagebiicher, his 
editions of the works of Laube and of Gutzkow, his Zeitschriften 
des Jungen Deutschland, etc., bear witness to it. 

A large part of the material, to be sure, was chronologically fixed 
by the original reporters, yet a not inconsiderable portion had to 
be taken from sources where exact dates were generally lacking, 
such as Madame Jaubert’s Heinrich Heine—Erinnerungen aus den 
letzten 20 Jahren seines Lebens, or Heinrich Bérnstein’s Fiinfund- 
zwanzig Jahre in der Alten und Neuen Welt. It is in cases such 
as these that Houben’s intimate knowledge of the period shows 
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itself clearly, not to mention those frequent instances where the 
reporter’s memory fails him and Houben can correct wrong dates 
and prevent confusion. 

The plan of the book to marshal forth this complicated material 
in chronological sequence makes it most valuable because by means 
of this close juxtaposition, the reports from the mouths or pens 
of different people correct or modify one another or even prove 
without argument the untrustworthiness of some of them or their 
originators. But, of course, there are also some cases where one is 
baffled by serious contradictions in equally credible reports and 
knows not which way to turn. 

The bulk of the material presented by Houben has been known to 
Heine scholars, at least bibliographically, but it is to his great credit 
to have now made easily accessible to any one all the material 
bearing upon this point, much of which was unobtainable without 
going to Germany. For the most part, Houben availed himself 
of printed sources and there are over 200 of them; but he added 
17 passages from unpublished manuscripts taken chiefly from 
Varnhagen von Ense’s Nachlass in the Prussian State Library in 
Berlin. A glance at his Quellenverzeichnis, pp. 999-1038, is in 
itself a proof of the wealth of the material submitted, and its de- 
tailed cross-references as well as the complete index, pp. 1039-1071, 
will be appreciated by any user of the book. 

The present reviewer can add but one item to Houben’s material: 
a conversation F, A. Strubberg claims to have had with Heine in 
Paris toward the end of the latter’s life. It is published as a bit 
of literary curiosity by P. A. Barba in his Life and Works of 
Friedrich Armand Strubberg (Americana Germanica, xvi, 148-9, 
1913). 

The spirit of Houben’s book is essentially that of Hirth’s ad- 
mirable Briefwechsel, one of strict objectivity having but the one 
aim to give as complete and dependable a piece of work as care. 
and diligence can make it. Typographically, the edition is ex- 
cellent, printed on good paper and well-nigh letter perfect; these 
1000 pages disclosed but three misprints which are in fact rather 
proofreader’s misunderstandings: p. 250, in Houben’s note, Anfang 
should read Anhang, for it is in the Anhang to the Romantische 
Schule that we find Heine’s satire on Victor Cousin; p. 824, line 
16 einen should read keinen; p. 830, No. 692, line 3, an tst should 
be deleted. The headings of each page, stating in a word or phrase 
the respective contents of each, seem to the present reviewer quite 
gratuitous, of no help, rather misleading at times, and merely a 
concession to the general reading, and buying, public in order to 
make the book appear more “ chatty ” and friendly. The intrinsic 
merit of Houben’s book is, however, not affected thereby. 


University of California. Franz ScHNEIDER. 
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Lettres de Madame de La Fayette et de Gilles Ménage, publiées 
avec une introduction, des notes et un index par H. Asuton, 
Liverpool, The University Press, 1924. 199 pp. 


This is a painstaking edition, in which, however, not every 
textual difficulty, due to the editor’s separation from his materials, 
in Vancouver, could be absolutely overcome. This same embarrass- 
ment may be further discerned in matters of comparative con- 
vention, and a sufficient sophistication, or room for its bearing in 
mind, if present, as to France and England at any rate, in that 
age, as before and since. If we do not look back to Charron, de 
Thou, and du Vair, for a kind of prevision Stoicism of positive 
flavour, the Anatomy of Melancholy is scarcely farther away than 
the Traité sur les Passions de lV’éme of Descartes, and Dorothy 
Osborne’s Letters are barely ahead. 

Meantime, if the sceptre of Malherbe has not wholly fallen, nor 
the long influence of the De Tranquilitate animi and the Conso- 
latio ad Marciam been wholly resolved, Cicero’s Letters as model, 
the Provincial Letters as immediate example, are giving a new 
definition to the Classic norm; and this: belongs to the salon rela- 
tion, too. Pascal’s correspondence with Mlle de Roannez is some- 
thing more than a curious sort of sentimental torture in the Grand 
Siécle and the purlieus of Jansenism, and Mme de La Fayette’s 
with Ménage must not be read into a feeble echo on the senti- 
mental side, in simple historical justice. This personne vraie was 
voted, first in her own generation, and since at every fair tribunal, 
point sentimentale.. 

We may indeed press very closely, and the closer the better, 
La Rochefoucald’s famous coinage, a fresh prose translation for 
the humanistic-mystical sincere of “sincére profession,” a phrase 
that has lingered on even in English along with those “ inordinate 
and sinful affections ” against which mesure is forming out of the 
late Scholastic summary, Temperatio inter utrumque moderamente 
utentes. And in the larger social sense, in which, as in the nar- 
rower, we have to take note of these friendships, it is surprising 
on a scrutiny that does not ignore for example, the Apology of 
La Rochefoucauld how much of the Cardinal Virtues of the old 
courtly tombs passes, only a little more laicised and composed in 
aspect, into the official conscience of the only too earnest and 
chagrin provincial governor. Pity becomes almost obsession to 
the real mood and to an alarmed Stoicism equally, bel esprit 
languishing with its vapours, till it wishes it had no pity at all 
with the need of exercise for l’dme bien faite. This passes in its 
own exaction beyond the téte bien faite of Montaigne that let him 
off perhaps a little easier, though this relative ease, too, must not 
be taken by any means overliterally. 

The heart of the genre, and its own je ne sais quoi, in the con- 
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text, seems in Madame de La Fayette’s combination of these senti- 
ments, before the grief of a mother, for instance, “la plus violente 
douleur du monde,” passing that of the victim, “car enfin, quand 
on est mort on ne souffre plus.” Authentic, in our modern trans- 
lation, the note is for the Century as for universal moralist per- 
ception, like Mme de Sévigné’s “ et Monsieur de La Rochefoucauld 
est toujours mort.” Poignant it is, but in another fashion than that 
of our more modern fashionings, for the most part, of our emotion, 
and Taine’s guidance with respect to this moment may remain a 
safer and surer than some more recent vivacities of an over-personal 
approach. 

We have to be grateful to the imagination of Mr. Ashton for giv- 
ing us a diplomatic text of what is so precious as data for recovering 
possibly a little more tact and poise in our reading of Le Grand 
Siécle, and not its least authentic and poignant figure. Ménage 
needed no special rehabilitation, but it may be added that the 
Letters in no way add to the need. 

Hartford, Connecticut. Mavup ELizaBETH TEMPLE. 





A German-English Dictionary by Herman C. G. Branpt. New 
York, G. E. Stechert & Co., 1925. viii, 962 pp., lex. 8°, $4.00. 


“ The Dictionary is intended as a convenient handbook for Ameri- 
can and English students of the German language. It was the 
author’s aim to give under each word just the information that is 
necessary for correct and ready interpretation and usage, and no 
more.” These sentences from the Preface succinctly and ade- 
quately state the aim and scope of the late Professor Brandt’s 
work. By wise restraint in the addition of secondary meanings, 
the author has been able to produce a dictionary in which the 
fundamental significance of a given word can readily be found. 
Furthermore, compound words are, as a rule, given as new entries, 
so that the key-word is at the beginning of the line: of the com- 
pounds of Reichs-, for example, there are 29 separate entries, 
whereas in most other dictionaries the words in question would 
have to be sought under one entry, in the interior of a paragraph. 
Any one who has waded through such columns of compounds will 
at once realize the saving of time by the present arrangement, 
particularly as the type used for the key-words stands out in bold 
relief. 

With many words, etymology and cognates in other languages 
are indicated. Here an antiquated derivation has now and then 
been allowed to stand, e. g., when Ptstole is connected with the 
Italian city of Pistoja. In this connection it must be remembered 
that the work was finished a number of years ago, All in all, it 
seems to be one of the very best books of its kind, well worth a 
trial in advanced college classes. 


Johns Hopkins University. W. KuRRELMEYER. 
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ische Studien. 7.] Greifswald: L. Bam- 
berg, 1925. vii, 136 pp., M. 3.60. 

Schneider, K.—Die Verteilung der Hand- 
lung im neueren Drama auf Vorginge auf 
der Biihne und solche hinter der Szene. 
Diss. Giessen: 1924. 

Schubert, Hans von.—Goethes religidse 
Jugendentwicklung. Leipzig: Quelle und 
Meyer, 1925. 75 pp. M. 2. 

Schulhof, Hilda.—Spanische Prosadich- 
tung des Mittelalters in deutscher tberset- 
zung (Juan Manuels “El Conde Lucanor”). 
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[Prager deutsche Studien. H. 34.] Reich- 
enberg i. B.: F. Kraus, 1925. 64pp. 4°. 
M. 2.60. 


Schumacher, Karl.—Max Waldau (Rich- 
ard Georg von Hauenschild). Leben, Werke 
u. Schicksal eines deutschen Dichters. Un- 
ter Benutzung d. Nachlasses u. bisher nicht 
bearb. Quellen. [Germ. Studien. H. 38.] 
Berlin: Ebering, 1925. viii + 149 pp. M. 6. 


Senn, Alfred.—Germanische Lehnwort- 
studien. [Diss. Freiburg, Switzerland, 
1921]. Heidelberg: Winter, 1925. 64 pp. 
M. 2. 


Seiler, Friedrich—Die Entwicklung der 
deutschen Kultur im Spiegel des deutschen 
Lehnworts. Tl. 1. Die Zeit bis zur Ein- 
fiihrung d. Christentums. 4., verb. u. verm. 
Aufl. Halle: Waisenhaus, 1925. xxvi+ 
214 pp. Cloth, M. 9. 

Siebenbiirgisch-sachsisches Wérterbuch.— 
Mit Beniitzung d. Sammlungen Joh. Wolffs 
hrsg. vom Ausschuss d. Vereins f. Sieben- 
biirgische Landeskunde. Bd. 1, 2. Berlin: 
de Gruyter [1925]. 851, 548 pp. 


Sievers, Eduard.—Zur Lautlehre des ahd. 
Isidor. [Aus Germanist. Forsch. Festschrift 
d. Wiener Akad. Germanistenvereins]. 
Wien: Oesterr. Bundesverl., 1925. 23 pp. 
M. 1. 


Soergel, Alb.—Dichtung und Dichter der 


Zeit. Eine Schilderung der deu. Lit. d. 
letzten Jahrzehnte, N. F.: Im Banne des 
Expressionismus. Leipzig: Voigtlander, 
1925. xi + 896 pp. Cloth, M. 24. 


Spink, Gerald W.—Freiligrath als Ver- 
deutscher der englischen Poesie. [Germ. 
Studien, H. 36.] Berlin: Ebering, 1925. 
40 pp. M. 1.80. 


Spitteler Carl—In memoriam. Von Herm. 
Burte, Jonas Frinkel, Romain Rolland, 
Alb. Steffen. Jena: Diederichs, 1925. 35 pp. 
M. 1.20. 

Staub, Franz.—Deutsches Leben in den 
Ortsnamen des Spinfeldgaues. Wien: 
Osterr. Schulbiicherverlag [1925]. 44 pp. 
52 Pf. 


Stoessl, Otto.— Adalbert Stifter. Eine 
Studie. [Dichtung u. Dichter]. Stuttgart: 
Deu. Verlagsanstalt, 1925. 88 pp. M. 3.50. 


Vollmer, Hans.—Materialien zur Bibel- 
gesch. u. religiésen Volkskunde des Mittel- 
alters. Bd. If. Tl. 1. Berlin: Weidmann, 
1925. xxxiv + 368 pp., 4 plates. M. 24. 

Wackernell, J. E.—Adolf Pichler (1819- 
1900). Leben u. Werke. Nach d. Tode Wak- 
kernells hrsg. v. A. Dérrer. Freiburg: 
Herder, 1925. xii + 357 pp. M.10. 

Wihan, Jos.—Henrik Ibsen u. d. deutsche 
Geistesleben [Prager deu. Studien, H. 36]. 





Reichenberg i. B.: F. Kraus, 1925. v +73 
pp. M. 3. 

Wolkan, Rud.— Geschichte der deu. Lit, 
in Béhmen und in den Sudetenlindern, 
Augsburg: I. Stauda, 1925. ix+ 184 pP., 
22 plates. Bound, M. 8.60. 

Wolters, Friedr.— Goethe als Erzieher 
zum vaterlaindischen Denken. Rede. Altona: 
Hammerich & Lesser, 1925. 24 pp. M. 1, 


FRENCH 


Aucassin et Nicolette, éd. p. M. Roques, 
Paris: Champion, 1925. xxxvi+ 99 pp. 
Fr. 7. .(Classiques fr. du m. 4.) 

Audiat, P.—L’“ Aurelia” de Gérard de 
Nerval. Diss. Paris: Champion, 1925. 131 


en L.— Lettres inédites d’A. de 
Vigny 4 V. Hugo. Paris: Emile-Paul, 1925, 
77 pp. 

= V. Hugo éléve de Biscarrat. Abbe 
ville: Paillart, 1925 (Amis d’Ed.). 

Bell, A—Le lai d’Haveloc and Gaimar’s 
Haveloc episode. Manchester: Univ. Press 
and New York: Longmans, 1925. 268 pp. 
92.75. 

Bond, 0. F.—Review Essentials of Fr. 
gram. and comp. New York: Macmillan, 
1925. xiii +195 pp. 

Boudeau, J. M. L—Ernest Seilliére. 
Paris: Emile-Paul, 1925. 176 pp. Fr. 7.50. 

Bruneau, C.—La Chronique de Ph. de 
Vigneulles. Metz: Arts graphiques (1925). 
24 pp. 

Bruno, G.—Le tour de la Fr. par 2 enf., 
ed. by F. B. Wilson. New York: Amer. Bk., 
1925. 409 pp. 96 cts. 

Busnelli.— Diderot et (J’Italie. Paris: 
Champion, 1925. xxi-+ 307 pp. Fr. 30. 

Canzone di Orlando, La.—Traduzione in- 
tegrale in prosa di Maria Ferrero. Torino: 
Libreria ed. Internazionale, 1925. xvii+ 
137 pp. L. 5. (Classici italiani e stra- 
nieri. ) 

Cary, H. F.—Early French Poets. 
York: Boni, 1925. $2. 

Clédat, L.—Manuel de Phonétique et de 
Morphologie romanes. Paris: Champion, 
1925. vi+144pp. Fr. 12. 

Danemarie, J.—Le secret de l’étang noir 
and a review by L. Daudet, ed. by M. 
Garver. New York: Century (1925). $1. 

Daudet, A—Le petit chose, ed. by W. S$. 
Barney. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1925. 
198 pp. 80 cts. 

Dedessuslamare.— E. Rostand. Rouen: 
Lainé, 1925. 21 pp. : 

Depresle, G.—Anthologie des écrivains 
ouvriers. Paris: éds. “ Aujourd’hui,” 1925. 
238 pp. Fr. 7. 
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Duhamel et Vildrac.——Notes sur la tech- 
nique poétique. Paris: Champion, 1925. 
ix+50 pp. Fr. 10. 

Folkierski, W.—Entre le Classicisme et 
le Romantisme (esthéticiens du XVIIIe s.). 
Poris: Champion, 1925. 604pp. Fr. 50. 

Forbin, V.—Les fiancées du soleil, ed. by 
B. W. Mitchell. New York: Holt, 1925. 
310 pp. 96 cts. 

Gassies des Brules.—Anthologie du thé- 
ftre fr. du moyen 4ge. Jeux et farces 
arrangés en fr. mod. Paris: Delagrave, 
1925. xiv + 456 pp. 

Gilman, M.—Othello in French. Bryn 
Mawr diss. Paris: Champion, 1925. 197 pp. 


Goodyear, N. A.—Tableau synoptique des 













yerbes fr. Richmond: Johnson, 1925. 62 
pp. 48 cts. 
Gosse, E.—Tallemant des réaux. New 





York: Oxford, 1925. 24 pp. 70 cts. 






Greenberg, J.—Complete Fr. Course. 
New York: Merrill, 1925. $1.64. 
— Elements of French. New York: 





Merrill, 1925. $1.20. 

Greenfield and Babson.—Industrial and 
scientific French. Boston: Ginn, 1925. 
332 pp. $1.48. 

Haines, C. M.—Shakespeare in France; 
criticism: Voltaire to V. Hugo. New York: 
Oxford, 1925. 178 pp. $3.50. 

Henriot, E.—Les livres du second rayon 
irrég. et libertins. Paris: Le Livre, 1925. 
iii + 367 pp. 

Holmes, U. T.—French comp. New York: 
Lucas, 1925. $1.25. 

Huddleston, §.—France and the French, 
New York: Scribner, 1925. 348 pp. $3. 


Hugo, V.—Légende des siécles, éd. p. P. 



















Berret. T. 3-5. Paris: Hachette, 1925. 
cix + 1242 pp. Fr. 105. 
—— Quatrevingt-treize, ed. by Boielle 






and Dubrule. 
339 pp. $1. 

Hunter, A. C.—J.-B.-A, Suard. Un introd. 
de la litt. angl. en Fr. Diss. Paris: 
Champion, 1925. vii+195 pp. (Bibl. de 
la Rev. de Litt. Comp.) 

Jaulme, A.—Ronsard _historien. 
Orphelins-apprentis, 1925. 39 pp. 


Labiche et Martin —Voyage de M. Perri- 
chon, ed. by R. Eichholzer. New York: 
Merrill, 1925. 169 pp. 60 cts. 


Lesage.— Les aventures du _ flibustier 
Beauchéne, ed. by H. Kurz. New York: 
Century, 1926. xxix + 232 pp. 
_ McMahon, Mary C.—Aesthetics and art 
m the Astrée of Honoré d’Urfé. Diss. 


Boston: Ginn, 1925. xv + 










Albi: 













Macpherson, H. D.—Eds. of Beaumarchais 
in New York City. New York: Pub. Libr., 
1925. 18 pp. 

Malakis, E.—French travellers in Greece 
(1770-1820). Diss. Philadelphia: U. of 
Pa., 1925 [Pubs. of U. of Pa.]. 

Malot.—Sans famille, ed. by I. H. B. 
Spiers. Mew York: Heath (1925). 241 
pp. 80 cts. 

Marchand, J.—Cléomadés, roman d’aven- 
tures du XIIIe s. renouvelé d’Adenet le 
Roi. Paris: Emile-Paul, 1925. xiii + 203 
PP: 

Martin, A—Belles éds. et mss. d’Anatole 
France cons. A la Bibl. nat. Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1925. 13 pp. 

Martinon, Ph.—Dict. des rimes fr. Paris: 
Larousse, 1925. 288 pp. 

Michelet.—Jeanne d’Arec, éd. crit. de G. 


Rudler. 2 vols. Paris: Hachette, 1925. 
107 + 125 pp. Fr. 15. [Soc. des textes fr. 
mod. ] 

Morris, G. D.—Easy Fr. fiction. New 


York: Century (1925). 211 pp. $1.25. 

Packard, F. R—Guy Patin and the medi- 
cal prof. in Paris in the 17th century. 
New York: Hoeber, 1925. 356 pp. $4. 

Palamountain, J. C.—Précis de pronon- 
ciation fr. Paris: Champion, 1925. xxxvi 
+ 200 pp. 

Proverbes fr. antérieurs au XVe s. éd. p. 
J. Morawski. Paris: Champion, 1925. 
xxiii+ 147 pp. Fr. 9. (Classiques fr. du 
m, 4.) 

Rabelais—Gargantua et Pantagruel, éd. 
p. H. Clouzot. 3 vols. Paris: Larousse, 
1925. 212 + 172 + 155 pp. 

Ricci, Seymour de.—Les Autographes de 
Rabelais. Paris: le Divan, 1925. 32 pp. 

Rolland, J.Guy de Maupassant. Paris: 
Rey. des études litt., 1925. 32 pp. 

Roz, F.—Souvenirs d’un lycéen fr., ed. by 
K. McKenzie. New York: Century, 1925. 
xx +195 pp. $1.25. 


Rudmose-Brown, T. B.—French short 
stories. New York: Oxford, 1925. 152 pp. 
$1.20. 


Salza, Livia—Moliére nel III centenario 
della sua nascita. Conferenza. Novara: 
E. Cattaneo, 1925. 18 pp. 

Sauzé, E. B. de.—Sept coms. mods. New 
York: Holt, 1925. viii + 219 pp. 

Stendhal.—Le Rouge et le Noir, ed. p. H. 
Martineau. 2 vols. Paris: Bossard, 1925. 
xx + 303 + 387 pp. 

—— La Chartreuse de Parme, éd. p. A. 
Dupouy. 2 vols. Paris: Larousse, 1925. 








Washington: Catholic Univ., 1925. 144 pp- 
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Armance, éd. p. R. Lebégue et A. 
Gide. Paris: Champion, 1925. Ixvii + 339 
PP- 

Taillart, C.—L’Algérie dans la litt. fr. 
2 vols. (the 2d a bibliography). Paris: 
Champion, 1925. iv + 676, iv + 466 pp. 

Treille and Gay.—Textes fr. avec. ex. 
pratiques. New York: Holt, 1925. vii + 
209 pp. 

Vézinet, F.—Autour de Voltaire. Paris: 
Champion, 1925. viii+ 141 pp. Fr. 7. 

Villon.—CEuvres complétes, pub. p. L. 
Moland. Paris: Garnier, 1925. xliii + 
308 pp. 

Vodoz, J.—“‘La Fée aux miettes,” essai 
s. 1. rdle du subconscient dans C. Nodier. 
Paris: Champion, 1925. xvi-+ 323 pp. 
Fr. 20. 

Williams, R. C.—The Merveilleux in the 
Epic. Paris: Champion, 1925. 152 pp. 

Zola.—L’attaque du moulin, ed. by H. B. 


Richardson. New York: Holt, 1925. iv + 
130 pp. 
ITALIAN 
Allodoli, E— Abruzzo. Palermo: R. Sand- 
dron, 1924. 147 pp. L. 6. (Biblioteca 


Sandron di scienze e lettere, no. 103.) 


Ambrogio, A.—L’estetica di F. Algarotti. 
Siracusa: Tip. S. Santoro, 1925. 154 pp. 
L. 8.50. 


Bertoni, G., e Bartoli, M. G.—Breviario 
di neolinguistica. Parte I: Principi gene- 
rali, di G. Bertoni. Parte II: Criteri 
tecnici, di M. G. Bartoli. Modena: Societa 
tipografica modenese, 1925. 127 pp. L. 12. 


Caterina da Siena, Santa—Lettere, con 
note del p. M. Lodovico Ferretti. Vol. II 
e III. Siena: Tip. S. Caterina, 1924, 442 
and 455 pp. 


Chioccola, G.—I] diavolo ne “I promessi 
sposi.” Palermo: Casa ed. “ L’attualita,” 
1925. 49 pp. L. 4. 

Cocchiara, G—Tommaso Aversa e il 
teatro sacro in Sicilia. Palermo: R. San- 
dron, 1925. 33 pp. L. 3. 


Collino, L.— Di aleuni caratteri della 
poesia giocosa nel tardo settecento con alcu- 
ni documenti inediti o rari. Torino: 
Edizioni “Italianissima,” 1925. 38 pp. 


De Benedetti, F. A—L’arte di Ludovico 
Ariosto nell’ “Orlando Furioso.” Saggio 
di analisi estetica e delle varianti sul primo 
canto. Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1925. xi + 
205 pp. L. 12. 


Del Lungo, I—Per la lingua d’Italia, un 
vecchio accademico della Crusca. Seconda 
edizione, aggiuntovi “La Crusca e il suo 
Vocabolario,” lettura all’ Universita popo- 
lare di Firenze. Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 
1925. 235 pp. L. 9.50. 





Ferrari, L.—Le traduzioni italiane del 
teatro tragico francese nei secoli XVII° e 
XVIII°. Saggio bibliografico. Paris: Li- 
brairie ancienne Edouard Champion, 1925. 
xxiii+ 311 pp. Fr. 40. (Bibliothéque de 
la Revue de littérature comparée, t. XIII.) 

Fletcher, J. B.— The Crux of Dante’s 
Comedy. 1925. 42 pp. (Reprinted from 
“The Romanic Review,” XVI.) 


Francesco, San.—I Fioretti (per la gio- 
venta e per il popolo) a cura di Z. Lazzeri, 
Prefazione di L. Luzzatti, Firenze: G. 
Giannini e Figlio, 1925. 195 pp. L. 3.50. 

Fucini, Renato.—Le veglie di Neri, con 
prefazione di E. Allodoli ed illustrazioni di 


G. Costetti. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 1924, 
168 pp. L. 3.50. (Classici italiani com- 
mentati. ) 

Garajo Armd, Laura.—TIl teatro di 


Giuseppe Giacosa. Saggio critico. Palermo: 
Offic. d’arti grafiche F. Sanzo fu C., 1925. 
95 pp. 

Labande-Jeanroy, Thérése.—La question 
de la langue en Italie de Baretti & Manzoni. 
L’unité linguistique dans les théories et les 
faits. Paris: Librairie ancienne Honoré 
Champion, 1925. xiv +135 pp. Fr. 12. 


Leopardi, Giacomo.—Operette morali con 
proemio e note di Giovanni Gentile. Se- 
conda edizione riveduta. Bologna: N. 
Zanichelli, 1925. Ixii+ 341 pp. L. 15. 

Meli, Giovanni.—Poesie siciliane. Volga- 
rizzazione poetica di E. Leone. Libro 1°. 
La Buccolica; Anacreontiche; Idillii; Eg- 
loghe. Milano: Casa ed. della lirica inter- 
nazionale, 1925. vii+127 pp. L. 15. 

Pascoli, Giovanni.—Antico sempre nuovo. 
Scritti vari di argomento latino, a cura di 
Maria Pascoli. Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 
1925. vii+417pp. L. 27.50. 

Pieri Bortolotti, Isotta.—Il fantastico 
nella letteratura italiana della seconda 
meta del secolo XVIII. Napoli: Tip. degli 
Artigianelli, 1925. 95 pp. 

Romagnoli, E.—Lo scempio di Francesca. 
Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1925. 38 pp. L. 3. 


Rossi, G.—Dante e il mondo classico. 
Conferenza. Pavia: Tip. popolare, 1925. 
24 pp. (Circolo femminile di cultura “A. 


Manzoni,” Pavia.) 

Silla, G. A—Leggende, proverbi e canti- 
lene del Finale. Sawona: Tip. L. Brizio, 
1925. 59 pp. L. 5. 

Sorbelli, Albano.—Inventari dei mano- 
scritti delle biblioteche d’Italia. Opera 
fondata da G. Mazzatinti. Vol. XXXII: 


Bologna. Firenze: Libr. ed. L. S. Olschki, 
1925. 293 pp. 
Urbinati, Beatrice—L’opera letteraria- 


patriottica di Angelo Brofferio. Pontre- 


moli: C. Cavanna, 1925. 63 pp. 
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Vitaliani, D.—Configurazione dell’ inferno, 
del purgatorio e del paradiso danteschi e 
itinerario di Dante per essi. Lonigo: Papo- 
lo e Panozzo, 1925. 95 pp. L. 7.50. 

Weidlich, C—La poesia di Giovanni Pa- 
pini. Appunti critici. Palermo: Casa 
editr. “ L’Ondina,” 1925. 19 pp. 


Zanacchi, G.—L’intuizione di Benedetto 


Croce. Palermo: “ Arte nova,” 1925. vii 
+135 pp. L. 8. (Collezione diretta da 
M. Oliveri.) 


SPANISH 
Altamira, R.—Estudios de crftica literaria 


artistica. Madrid: “Arte y Ciencia,” 
1925. 247 pp. (Obras completas, vol. 
LXII. ) 


Alvarez Quintero, S. y J.—Comedias y 
dramas. La escondida senda. El filtimo 
capitulo. Las de Cafn. Sin palabras. 
Madrid: Imprenta Cl&sica Espafiola, 1925. 
276 pp. +6 hojas. (Teatro completo, t. 
XI.) 

—Sainetes y zarzuelas. El género 
infimo. La reina mora. Zaragatas. El 
mal de amores. El amor en solfa. La 
mala sombra. Madrid: Imprenta Cl&sica 
Espafiola, 1925. 337 pp.+7 hojas. (Tea- 
tro completo, t. X.) 

Anales de la Facultad de Filosofia y Le- 
tras de la Universidad de Granada, nfm. 1. 
(Contiene: Algunas consideraciones psico- 
légicas sobre la palabra y la significacién, 
La obra literaria de Angel Ganivet, etc.) 


Ballesteros, A.—Discurso en elogio del P. 
Juan de Mariana. Madrid: Ed. Voluntad, 
1925. 19 pp. 3 ptas. 

Beinhauer, W.—Frases y didlogos de la 
vida diaria. Leipzig: Reisland, 1925. 60 pp. 

Benedito, R.—Canciones populares es- 
pafiolas. Dos vols. Madrid: Ed. Mata- 
mala. 19 and 26 pp. 17.50 ptas. (Re- 
pertorio de la Masa Coral de Madrid.) 


Bonet, C. M.—EI teatro de Ernesto Her- 
rera. Buenos Aires: Casa Editora “ Coni,” 
1925. (Publicaciones del Instituto de 
Literatura Argentina. Secci6n de Critica. 
Tomo I, nam. 7.) ; 

Calderén.— Three plays. Ed. with in- 
troduction and notes by G. T. Northup. 
Boston: Heath & Co., 1926. lv + 358 pp. 
(Heath’s Modern Language Series.) 


Cervantes.—El cuento del cautivo. Fiir 
Lehrzwecke bearbeitet von G. Diercks. Ber- 
lin: Editora Internacional, 1925. 110 pp. 


Coll y Toste, C.—Leyendas puertorri- 
quefias, tomo tercero. San Juan, P. R.: 
Tip. Cantero, Fdez. & Co., 1925. 202 pp. 

Costa Alvarez, A.—La_ contribucién 
argentina al estudio del castellano. Buenos 
Aires: Imp. de la Universidad, 1925. 6 pp. 





Donoso, R.—Don Benjamin Vicufia Mack- 
enna, su vida, sus escritos y su tiempo, 1831- 
1886. Santiago de Chile: Imprenta Uni- 
versitaria, 1925. 671 pp. 


Galindo, M.—Apuntes para la Historia de 
la Literatura Mejicana. Colima, Ool.: 
Imp. de “ El Dragén,” 1925. 313 pp. 


Gaya y Busquets, J.—Lengua espafiola. 
Cuarta edicién. Paris: Jouve et Cie., 
1925. 404 pp. 

Givanel i Mas, J.—Cat&lec de la Coleccié6 
Cervantica formada per D. Isidoro Bonsoms 
i Sicart i cedida per ell a la Biblioteca de 
Catalunya. Vol. 3°., anys 1880-1915. 
Barcelona: Imp. de la Casa Provincial de 
Caritat, 1925. 


Gonzalez Palencia, A.—Datos biogrificos 
del licenciado Sebastian de Covarrubias y 
Horozco. Madrid: Tip. de la “ Revista de 
Archivos,” 1925. 107 pp. 


Laval, R. A—Cuentos de Pedro Urde- 
males. trabajo lefdo en la Sociedad de 
Folklore Chilens. Santiago de Chile: 
Imp. “ Cervantes,” 1925. 59 pp. 


Martinez, J. F.—La lealtad mas acendrada 
y Buenos Aires vengada. Drama en dos 
actos y en verso. Buenos Aires: Casa Edi- 
tora “Coni,” 1925. (Publicaciones del 
Instituto de Literatura Argentina. Seccién 
de Documentos. Tomo I, nim. 11.) 


Medina, J. T.—Voces chilenas y chilenis- 
mos inclufdos en la XV edicién del Diccio- 
nario de la Real Academia Espafiola, entre- 
sacados por —. Santiago: Imp. Universi- 
taria, 1925. 115 pp. 


Picén, J. O.—Vida y obras de don Diego 
Velazquez. Madrid: Imp. Ciudad Lineal 
[1925]. 316 pp. (Obras completas. Tomo 
décimo. ) 

Priego Lépez, J.—Palabras de Séneca, 
escogidas por —. Cdérdoba: Imp. Moderna, 
1925. 128 pags + 2 hojas. 

Rodriguez Marin, F.—La verdadera bio- 
graffa del doctor Nicolas de Monardes. 
Madrid: Tip. de la “ Revista de Archivos,” 
1925. 102 pp. 

Salazar y Roig, S.—El dolor en la lfrica 
cubana. Discurso de recepcién en la 
Academia Nacional de Artes y Letras de la 


Habana. Contestaci6n por el sefior Néstor 
Carbonell. La Habana: Imp. “El Siglo 
XX,” 1925. 72 pp. 


Saralegui y Medina, M. de.—Escarceos 
filol6gicos. Coleccién de artfculos publi- 
cados en varias revistas. Tomo III. Ma- 
drid: Imp. de los hijos de Hernfndez, 1925. 
312 pp. 

Tena, J.—Francisco Pizarro. Trujillo: 
Tip. Sobrino de Pefia, 1925. v-+ 211 pp. 
+2 hojas + varios fotograbados. 
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Contemporary Plays 


Sixteen plays from the recent 
drama of England and America 
Selected and edited by 
THOMAS H. DICKINSON and JACK CRAWFORD 
“Tt is so good and the selections are so well made that I shall use the book 
with my class in Contemporary Drama. The volume should prove of great 
service everywhere.” —Wu114M Lyon Puetps, Yale University. 


656 pages. $3.50 


College Readings on Current 


Problems 
Selected by ALBERT CRAIG BAIRD 


Thirty-three selections on such subjects as Sociology—Science—International- 
ism—National Character and Ideals by H. G. Wells, George Santayana, John 
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